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Mr. McMahon’s 
Irish Aroused 


To the Editor: 


The twaddle about Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, which appeared in your July 
issue reads like a statement from a 
truckers’ lobby. Including truckers with 
“motorists and salesmen” is like combin- 
ing birds and worms. More power to 
Butler and all kindred efforts to curb 
this illegitimate industry and its hijackers 
of the highways. After reading your out- 
pouring this Business Traveler will go 
miles out of his way to spend a buck 
in Butler—Jonun F. McManon, execu- 
tive assistant, Air Hygiene Foundation 
of America, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wants to Modernize 
Offices 


To the Editor: 

Please advise me where I can purchase 
the table illustrated at the head of the 
column, “Letters and Comment” in the 
September 1938 number of American 
Business. I am now in the market for 
something of this kind and will appreci- 
ate your telling me where I can get a 
catalog —Hunton Tay or, unit manager, 
La Salle Extension University, Southern 
Unit, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Mr. Taytor: The picture to which 
you refer is of the Robotyper Automatic 
Typewriting Machine, which is manu- 
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factured by the Robotyper Corporation, 
800 Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. For modern office furniture of this 
general nature, I would suggest that you 
write to the Metal Office Furniture Com- 
pany at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Interest in Employee 
Manuals Continues 


To the Editor: 


I note that you have published another 
survey on manuals for employees. We 
happen to be a small firm of the type 
that perhaps American Business does 
not pay sufficient attention to. I note 
that most of your articles point toward 
the big outfits with large office staffs, but 
I dare say that the majority of your 
readers belong to smaller outfits which 
outnumber the big boys one hundred to 
one. Smaller businesses, however, have 
the same problems that must be solved in 
a comparable way. We have met this 
problem of employees’ manuals by means 
of a simply mimeographed booklet, copies 
of which are framed and distributed at 
prominent points throughout our three 
plants, principally next to the time clocks 
and in the rest rooms.—A.Bert A. Han- 
SEN, president, Bear Photo Service, San 
Francisco, California. 

To the Editor: 

The July issue of your magazine car- 

ried an interesting article on employees’ 


manuals and directed a well-aimed shot 
at some bank publications of that nature. 
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Vay We Send You These Neu Surveys 


No. 1—MODERN SALES PROMOTION METHODS 


This Survey presents the successful sales promotion plans and activities of 2,500 concerns. 
It is the first organized data available covering modern promotion methods. 


Ten Best Sales Playlets of the Year 
Calendar of Events for Sales Promotion 

A Checking Chart for Sales Contests 
Twelve Sales Seoreboard Suggestions 
Brunswick-Balke Dealer Help Plan 

Reliance Life Direct-Mail Lead Plan 

Egry Register Inactive Accounts Plan 
Westinghouse Dealer Merchandising Survey 
Seventeen Direct-Mail Tests and Results 
What 483 Companies Spend on Direct-Mail 
38 Tested Plans to Increase Store Traffic 


General Motors “Parade of Progress” Plan 
List of Sales Films Available for Renta 
10 Ways to Use Promotional Trailers 
Check List of Store Promotion Activities 
Johns-Manville Guild Promotion Plan 
Experiences of 29 Concerns with Slides 
What Companies Charge for Dealer Helps 
How Contest Materials Are Paid for 
Sales Booklets That Help Retail Clerks 
Monthly Retail Ed i 1 Bulleti 
Organizing Retail Clerk Sales Clubs 





No. 2—PLANS FOR INCREASING EXPORT SALES 


Particularly topical at this time in view of rapid changes in export selling methods and 
markets, this Survey is regarded as the best ever made on export selling, marketing and 


advertising. 


Where to Find Business in Foreign Markets 
Low Cost Methods Sell High Priced Units 
Overseas Marketing Plans of Scholl Co. 
Analysis of Markets in Twelve Countries 
How Borg-Warner Sell Refrigerators Abroad 
Using Direct-Mail to Crack Export Market 
Comparison of Br. Office vs. Direct Agents 
Methods for Handling Export Shipments 
How to Organize for Direct Export 


The Knack of Export Advertising 

Current Practices in Export Fimance 

Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade Today 
Government Relations in Foreign Trade 
How to Build Up an Export Dept. Quickly 
Will American Methods Work in Europe? 
How to Sell in Overseas Markets 

Best Methods of Indirect Exporting 

How Berry Brothers Opened Up So. Africa 


No. 3—SALES TRAINING PRACTICES OF 1200 CONCERNS 


Headline problem for sales executives today is what to do about training salesmen. This 
new Dartnell Survey to be released through 1940 gets at the facts of costs, methods, new 
techniques and new developments in training salesmen. 


New Trends in Training for 1940 

How to Analyze a Training Problem 

What Concerns Are Spending on Training 
Tests to Uncover Weakness in Manpower 
29 Major R Why Sal Fail 

What 500 Salesmen Want More Than Money 
Thirty Training Plans Analyzed 

Uses of Visual Sales Training Aids 

Analysis of 43 New Sales Manuals 

Study of Best Form for Training Material 





Should Old Salesmen Train New Men? 
Field Training vs. Class Training 
Fifty-Two Bulletins for Salesmen 

100 Ways to Meet Price Objections 
Closing Methods of Leading Salesmen 
Time Control Plans Used by Salesmen 
Trends and New Uses for Daily Reports 
How Honor Clubs Can Be Used 

Selling Training Plans to Salesmen 
Letters Used to Train Salesmen 
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Company. . 


/HOW TO GET YOUR 
NAME IN GOLD FREE 


If you care to attach your check for 
$11.85 for each Survey ordered and so 
save us billing cost we will gold stamp 
your name or your company name on 
the cover with our compliments. Do 
this and personalize the Surveys for 
your own use. 
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“MISTAKES AVOIDED, 
WORK GOES FASTER IN OUR 





“OINCE we light-conditioned our 
office, mistakes have been 
avoided, and the good lighting has 
made our work faster and easier 
to do,” according to Mr. Hummel. 
**Much of our work is done with in- 
delible pencil, and a good bit of it at 
night. Lt’s close work and 
care must be taken to 
avoid mistakes. I can’t 
say too much for the im- 
proved lighting in our 
office, and our people ap- 
preciate it too!” 
Good light for doing ac- 
curate, close-seeing work 





LIGHT-CONDITIONED OFFICE” 


says H. R. HUMMEL, office manager of 
The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


is a necessity in every office. It helps 
everyone see more easily, work with 
less fatigue, and do a more efficient 
job. Like many other leading com- 
panies, the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company uses the new 
G-E Mazpa lamps. These lamps are 
brighter than ever before, 
and give more light at no 
additional cost for current. 
For a free copy of the valu- 
able booklet, “Light for 
Seeing in the Office,” write 
General Electric Co., 
Dept. 166-AB-H, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


500 watt G-E MAzpa lamps in modern fixtures placed on ten foot centers help light-condition this office for 
easier seeing and better work. 








You might like to add ours, entitled, 
Greetings to a New Member of the 
Valley National Bank Family, to your 
collection —H. L. Dunnam, cashier, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


GENTLEMEN: We thank you for your 
thoughtfulness in sending us your em- 
ployee manuals, and have found them 
both very interesting. 


Bonus Plans te Receive 
Attention 


| To the Editor: 


Can you tell me where I might be able 
to get some information concerning 


| bonus plans that have been used and 





have been successful in organizations 
which are seeking means of building up 
sales and profits?—A. ErLanpson, assist- 
ant treasurer, Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, New York, New York. 


Mr. Ertanpson: We have published 
two articles dealing with bonus plans. 
The first appeared in the December 
1938 issue of American Business and 
was entitled, “Six Bonus Plans That 
Really Work,” and the second appeared 
in January 1939 under the heading of 
“If Profits Increase 30 Per Cent, What 
About Salaries?” We have sent you 
copies of these articles and hope that 
they will help you in making your plans. 


Amplifiers for Factory 
Guide Trips 
To the Editor: 


We are interested in your descriptive 
article in the May issue under “Human 
Relations in Business” on the use of 
portable amplifiers by guides in the big 
Peoria plant of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. It carries all the earmarks 
of a successful solution to the same prob- 
lem we have in our plant—that of get- 
ting the story over to everyone in the 
party. Could you send us the name of 
the concern building the amplifiers?— 
J. P. Brown, soy bean department, Ral- 
ston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Brown: The Hindert Radio and 
Sound Company of Peoria, Illinois, made 
the amplifiers for Caterpillar. 


Sorry— Employee Manuals 
Not for Distribution 


To the Editor: 


We are in the process of issuing an 
employee manual in our organization and 
would like to obtain copies of the ex- 
cellent booklets mentioned in your ar- 
ticle, “Right and Wrong Ways to Pre- 
pare Employee Manuals.” Can you fur- 
nish us the addresses of the companies 
referred to in this article?—Evetyn C. 
Mertins, The Menasha Products Com- 
pany, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

To the Editor: 

In your July number the article 
“Right and Wrong Ways to Prepare 
Employee Manuals” mentions seven com- 
panies whose manuals are considered bet- 
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‘Our first job is to study the 
work being done at each desk” 
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To solve the Hours Problem in the 
office eliminate these handicaps 


EXPENSIVE BOTTLENECKS if any department or individual is obliged to be inactive when 


work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. A slight 













change in equipment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 


ANNOYING PEAK PERIODS If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely recorded 


from day to day, peaks arise when employees must rehandle the figures to write customers’ state- 
ments, take a trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. Recent machine 
developments make it possible to iron out peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS Duplication of media or records in a separate operation 
takes time and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 


fit the work to the present machines or system, investigate “direct-to-final-results” methods. 









NEEDLESS OPERATIONS Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a few short-cuts 


would save thousands of needless operations on your figuring, form-writing and statistical work. 






Burroughs will be glad to help you make a desk-to-desk survey of your present office 
routine. Call your local Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


SEND FOR THIS BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6028 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
BOOKLET! 


For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 
of conserving clerical 


s34 Burroughs 




















adjusting office routine. 
send for your free copy. 














Beck Sensation of the Year 





® The KNACK 
_ OF SELLING 
YOURSELF 


JAMES T. MANGAN 


Now in its third printing, this 
dynamic book is the sensation of 
the year. It deals with one of 
the most intimate of human 
problems—how we can sell our- 
selves. 


Jim Mangan contends that no 
matter how good our abilities 
may be, if we haven't got the 
knack of selling ourselves we 
don’t stand a chance to get ahead 
in the world. 


By example, exercises and prac- 
tices, this new book shows you 
how you can market your ability 
and brains, and get to the posi- 
tion you deserve. 


5144x8%inches + Cloth Bound 


256 Pages - 
HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Eight Ways to Sell Yourself Today 
Keeping Up Old Friendships 
Practices in Making Courtesy Pay 
Calling People by First Names 
Create an Illusion of Super-Ability 
Quick Approach to Effective Writing 
Speak Up for Yourself, Man! 
Richness You Are Going to Deliver 
Developing a Natural Front 

The “Fifty Dollar’’ Man Gets Ahead 
Keeping Yourself in the Spotlight 
Stay Young the Rest of Your Life! 
Why Wait for Dead Men’s Shoes? 
How to Get Worthwhile Connections 


Close Range Study of “Big Shots’ 
How to Overcome Job Fear 

20 Ways to Acquire Good Memory 
Make Yourself Indispensable Now 
Learning to Speak Correctly 
Guts—Carry a Punch and Use It! 
How to Get People to Help You 
“Ignorant Nerve’’ Comes in Handy 
Put Up a Front—and Make It Pay 
Secrets of Being a Good Mixer 
Approach—Art of Making Contacts 
1l Ways to Appear Enthusiastic 
Letters to Uncover World of Friends 
The Price You Put on Your Own Head 


This is unlike any success book you have ever read. No stories 
of how successful men got there—but actual facts and things 
you can do today, now, where you are, and with what you have, to 
forge ahead in business and private life. Acclaimed by editors 
of 152 well-known business magazines as a ‘‘must’’ book for 1939. 





Send for It Today! You Can Start Using It at Once! 





The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a copy of ‘The Knack of Selling Yourself.” I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book 
rong 4s = return it for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C. O. D. offer good 
in U. 5. only. 
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(] Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage 
charges. Same refund privilege applies, of course. Note: Illinois residents add 
8 cents for Sales Tax. 

















ter than average. We expect to ask those 
companies to send us copies of their 
manuals, and this letter is to ask you 
to list for us the names and addresses 
of these companies whose employee poli- 
cies seem to you well considered and fair, 
more than fair. You will note that we 
are interested not so much in the form 
of the manual as in its contents. We 
want the manuals for our own guidance 
in connection with our own policies.— 
Grover Jones, assistant treasurer, Hous- 
ton Natural Gas Company, Houston, 
Texas. 


Miss Mertins AND Mr. Jones: Several 
of these companies have had so many 
requests for copies of their manuals that 
they are beginning to beg for mercy. 
These manuals were printed only in small 
quantities meant for distribution to the 
companies’ employees, and for that rea- 
son they do not always have copies avail- 
able for wide distribution. 


We Hang Our Heads 
In Shame 


“Et tu Brute! That you should print 
Harold Cummings and his firm as being 
in Minneapolis!” was the notation on 
the margin around this picture of the 
sales managers who attended the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
which appeared in the July issue of 
American Business. Mr. Cummings, vice 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company does business in Saint 
Paul. 


We Hit a Live 


Nerve Here 
To the Editor: 


I read with great interest your article 
entitled, “Dog-in-the-Manger Execu- 
tives,” appearing in the July issue of 
American Business. While I never con- 
sidered myself as a “Dog-in-the-Manger” 
executive, it was easy to see that cer- 
tain of the truths set forth in the ar- 
ticle did, in fact, apply to some of my 
own actions. Even though we feel that 
our executives and department heads are 
on par with most, it would be well for 
each of them to read this article, for it 
may apply to them in certain respects 
as well as, to my surprise, it did to me. 
We would appreciate, therefore, ten 
copies of this article, so that they can 
be distributed among our executives.— 
James FeEIceN, vice president, The 
George W. Luft Company, Long Island 
City, New York. 

To the Editor: 

If at all possible we would like to 
obtain fifteen reprints of an article in 
the July issue of American Business 
entitled “Dog-in-the-Manger Executives.” 
—G. J. Entaincer, Nelson Tanning Cor- 
poration, Muskegon, Michigan. 

GENTLEMEN: The copies of the article 
which you requested have been sent to 
you and we hope that they will serve 
you well. 
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DISTANCE DWINDLES WHEN BUSINESS ew. A 
TALKS IN TYPE 


“Talking in type” is one of America’s modern 
communication methods. It works fast. Offices 
miles apart can communicate instantly back and 
forth—with typewritten records of every word 
(carbon copies, if desired, are made simultane- 
ously at all connected points). 

Businesses, large and small, use the teletype 
. .. to co-ordinate branch offices, to speed trans- 
actions, to transmit statistical reports, to flash 
orders from sales office to factory, and to insure 
accuracy and efficiency in countless other ways. 

In all likelihood, your business can profit, 
too, by using Teletypewriter Service. Call 
your local telephone office for a Bell System 


representative to talk it over. No obligation. 


BELL SYSTEM 
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I ol business 


HAT about business this 

W fall? Opinions differ. Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute’s 

forecast is for a curtail- 

ment of business activity, 

and this view is supported 

by a flattening out of 

building, a disturbing drop 

in farm prices, and the 

spread of labor unrest. 

Perhaps, as the President 

believes, the failure to pass 

reassuring neutrality legis- 

lation will exert a depress- 

ing influence. But on the 

other hand, nearly all the 

economic services, includ- 

ing Babson, Brookmire, Ayres, Poor, and Gibson, 
believe the favorable factors greatly outweigh the 
unfavorable. The recent action of the stock market, 
the probability that the summer will pass without a 
“shooting war” in Europe, the vast spend-lend pro- 
gram, improvement in both retail and producer sales 
—all point to continued business improvement. Our 
own reports from sales managers all over the coun- 
try, especially in lines of business which are regarded 
as trend indicators, are encouraging. So it seems to 
us here, barring trouble in Poland or Roumania, that 
business this fall will be better than it was last fall. 


The Root of Recovery 


But while the short-term outlook is encouraging, 
let us not forget that we still have some serious prob- 
lems to solve before we can have real recovery here 
in America. For one thing, farm prices have to be 
brought into adjustment with industrial prices. At 
the moment farm prices are slipping lower and lower, 
whereas wages— in terms of buying power—are climb- 
ing higher and higher. That is bad. As the astute 
London Economist points out in a recent issue: 
“Between 1929 and 1939 the average hourly earnings 
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of American workers increased by 23 per cent. Rela- 
tively to the movement of wholesale prices, the in- 
crease was no less than 49 per cent. But payrolls, 
the total mount of money paid out in wages, fell by 
1814 per cent. These figures represent a case for 
investigation. They suggest that as a result of 
shorter hours and correspondingly increased hourly 
rates of wages (and it is the hourly rate of wages, 
not the daily or weekly earnings, that determine 
labor costs), the cost of capital goods may have been 
pushed so high that the payrolls of the working 
classes as a whole (including the farmers) are not 
sufficient to support them. It does not pay to provide 
houses, machines, and other capital equipment for 
the working man because he has made them too 
expensive for his own means. . . . In the past six years 
most of the recipes in the economic cookbook have 
been tried at least once. The only remedy that has 
not been tried is a sustained attempt to lower costs 
and to encourage the expansion of the capital goods 
industries whose coma is, by common consent, the 
root cause of laggardliness of recovery.” 


A New Front for Business 


Wilbur Helm, an official of the Central Republic 
Company, got a big hand from the Executives Club 
of Chicago the other day when in the course of a 
fighting speech he proposed that business organize 
to pin back the ears of its attackers in Washington. 
“Bring about,a union of all trade and business groups 
and start a counter offensive,” he urged. “Set up a 
program which business can insist that the President 
and Congress consider.” Mr. Helm’s medicine may 
look like castor oil, but it might easily turn out to 
be nitroglycerin. To some of us it seems very much 
as though no small part of our present troubles 
stem from a similar philosophy which intrigued busi- 
ness men a decade ago. Let us not forget, Mr. Helm, 
that business is a minority group. More than that, 
it is composed of a variety of conflicting interests. 
Take price-fixing for example. The experience of the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce, which is sup- 
posed to be the business “front” in Washington, 
shows the difficulty of getting all business united 
behind any kind of political program. But even if 
that were possible, we still must face the fact that 
the more militant a business front would become, the 
more it would drive agriculture into the arms of 
labor. That would be especially true if there were in 
the proposed program any suggestion of increasing 
the price of goods which the farmer must buy. That 
happened in 1930. It would probably happen again 
in 1940. 


Profit-Sharing Again 

The age-old riddle, “Which came first, the chicken 
or the egg,” comes to mind when reading the report 
of the Senate’s subcommittee on industrial profit- 
sharing. “By isolating companies which had only one 
plan, and labor shared in that plan, it was demon- 
strated that the companies which had only one plan 
achieved better results than those which had other 
types of plans.” This observation is interesting. But 
it is also very likely to be deceiving. The popular 
assumption that companies which have profit-sharing 
plans are more successful than those which do not, 
and the practice of exponents of profit-sharing to 
prove their case by earning records, need examina- 
tion. Isn’t it conceivable that profit-sharing is the 
result of a profitable business operation, rather than 
the cause of it? Obviously a business which is not 
making money, and at this writing that kind of com- 
pany is in the majority, cannot share profits. There 
are none to share. On the other hand, a fortunately 
placed business, or a business which is just getting 
under way and has not accumulated any barnacles, 
might make a very handsome profit. What could be 
more natural than that the owners of such a busi- 
ness should plow back some of these profits into a 
profit-sharing incentive plan? It is just good busi- 
ness. We need no senate committee to tell us that 
spreading excess profits through the operating per- 
sonnel is good insurance against labor unrest, turn- 
over of employees, and underproduction. The danger 
in profit-sharing is that the plan is usually set up 
in boom times, and when business tapers off it drains 
off profits which should be retained as a safeguard 
against depression. 


Do Sales Meetings Pay? 


This question is being asked by management today, 
more than at any other time. The value of calling 
salesmen together, daily or weekly, for a “pep” talk 
is challenged on the grounds that such meetings tend 
to rob salesmen of their individuality. They are in- 
tended to deflate the salesman, to rid his mind of pet 
ideas he may have, and to replace them with ideas 
which his sales manager believes to be better. “There 
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is one best way to sell our product,” declares the man 
behind the table, “and that is my way.” To which 
the salesman, under his breath, replies “Oh yeah?” 
And so some sales meetings have degenerated into a 
rather useless expenditure of time. But does that 
prove sales meetings do not have a firm place in 
modern sales management? As Hugo A. Bedau, 
president of the San Francisco Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, explained to the Philadelphia convention of 
the National Federation of Sales Executives, “There 
is nothing wrong with the idea of holding sales meet- 
ings; what is wrong is the sales managers who run 
the meetings.” He hit the nail on the head. Some sales 
managers see the sales meeting only as a chance to 
get the salesmen together once in a while and give 
them hell. Well, can you blame a salesman if he drops 
into a back seat and snoozes artfully through such 
a meeting? But when the sales leader plans these 
meetings so as to create an organization personality, 
to encourage and inspire men to greater achievement 
through close personal contact with them, when he 
tries to build them up rather than tear them down, 
then sales meetings become one of the most effective 
tools in the sales manager’s kit. 


Centralized Firing 


Whatever we may think of unemployment insur- 
ance, we must admit it has one good point—it is put- 
ting a deep crimp in the autocratic power of gang 
bosses and department managers to fire men for 
trivial reasons. When a former employee applies for 
unemployment insurance in most states, a slip is 
issued to his last employer advising that the money 
paid the worker will be charged against the company’s 
unemployment fund. In order to secure lowest pos- 
sible rates on insurance, the management is mighty 
careful that such charges are held to a minimum. 
When the first charge slips were mailed out in Illinois 
on July 1, the foremen in one big establishment went 
into a huddle and decided to petition the management 
to set up a central clearing bureau for all employees 
who had to be discharged or laid off. It was their 
idea that in many cases workers who could no longer 
be used in one department, might be transferred to 
another department which was in need of help. If 
such a transfer could be made, it would save them 
from having a black mark chalked against them when 
the slip came in from the state unemployment insur- 
ance office. To say that the request shocked the man- 
agement is to put it mildly. Here was a group of 
men who had fought the least suggestion that their 
power to hire and to fire should be curtailed, actually 
asking that this be done. And it was done. A division 
of the employment department was set up, charged 
with the specific task of keeping down turnover and 
stabilizing employment in the organization. Today it 
is as hard to fire a man in this establishment as it is 
to hire one—which is as it ought to be.—J.C. A. 

















YOUR Design for Living SHOULD 
INCLUDE AN INSPIRING, RESTFUL OFFICE 





PERIOD BEAUTY —The richly-figured wood 
and the beautiful hand-carved details of a 
desk like this will enrich your “daytime home.” 





FUNCTIONAL MODERNISM—your wood desk 
dealer will show you handsome office furniture 
that is ‘‘modern” in the word’s best sense. 





PRACTICAL UTILITY—1n your general office, 
too, wood desks will contribute greatly to quiet 
efficiency and greater pride in work. 


YOU like the nicer things of life. 

Your home, your automobile and 
your clothes reflect good taste and 
seasoned discrimination. 

But what about your office? Is it 
shabby and commonplace? Is the 
furniture old-fashioned and down at 
the heels? 

“Spruce up” your office now. Take 
advantage of the summer lull to 
make your office as good looking 
and as comfortable as the living- 
room of your home. Call in a compe- 
tent wood desk dealer today, and let 
him plan an office for you that will 
be in keeping with the work you do 
in it. 





Remember—you spend more wak- 
ing hours in your office than you do 
in any one room of your house. Your 
office is really your “daytime home.” 
With the proper selection of wood 
desks and tables, you can make your 
office as friendly as a hearty hand- 
shake and as individual as your 
signature. 

Good wood desks cost less than 
you suppose. But even if they cost 
twice as much as they do, they would 
represent a sound investment for 
you. Because beautiful, quiet, com- 
fortable wood office furniture will in- 
crease your personal efficiency, light- 
en your daily burdens, and give you 
a new joy in your work. 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 
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InpIANA Desk ComMPaANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Orrice Furniture Co. 


Jasper, Indiana 


EVANSVILLE Desk ComPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


Hoosier Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


ImpeR1AL Desk ComMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 
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OUR TAX HEADACHE 


An Editorial 


w Since it became evident that business would obtain some measure of 
relief from the 1939 Revenue Act, Brookmire’s index of business activity has moved up 15 points. 


@ It currently stands above 72—27 points higher than a year ago, but 


still lacking 28 points of what Brookmire considers normal. 


a This seems to prove what we have long contended, that the great 
drag on business recovery is the back-breaking load of taxes which a well-meaning administra- 
tion in Washington has saddled upon business. 


w These taxes have chilled business initiative and frozen venture money. 
w They are forcing producers to cut quality and curtail vital promo- 


tional effort in a desperate attempt to show operating profits. 


w They are eating up the cash resources of business, so that there is 
not enough left after taxes have been paid for needed improvements and equipment. 


w They are holding down salaries and wages, because the tax collector 


must be paid before salaries can be raised. 


w They are retarding the development of new products and new in- 
dustries. Men just won’t risk funds in a business venture knowing that the profits, if any, will be 
taxed away from them and the losses will be their own bad luck. 


w They are preventing the expansion of our foreign trade for the same 
reason, and 30 per cent of our people depend upon foreign trade for their prosperity. 


w They are at the root of the lack of confidence business men have in 
the future. Executives know the bill will some day be presented for our ten-year spending jag. 


w In a word, taxes have become one of the major problems of business 
managers and the real key to business recovery and our national prosperity. 


w And the problem will become more acute as time goes on, because ob- 
viously more taxes must be levied if the federal budget is to be brought into anything resem- 


bling a balance. 
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mw Yet, as business men, we have done very little to “sell” this point 
of view to the voters at large. We have been long on talk, short on action. At the banquet of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, a speaker made a suggestion worth considering. 


w The speaker was Edward J. Noble, Under-Secretary of Commerce. 
Said he: “Death and taxes will be with us whether we like it or not. But we ought not to give 
up. If we don’t like certain taxes we can fight to have them changed. But in the meantime we 
must not lose sight of our main objective—producing more goods for less money.” 


w Well, I think you will agree there are many things about the present 
tax situation that business men don’t like. Perhaps it is high time, with a broad tax revision 
bill coming in the next Congress, to do less talking and more fighting, as Mr. Noble suggests. 


w Neither you nor I working single-handed, or even through organiza- 
tions which are discredited in Washington, can make much of a dent. There are too many well- 
organized and highly vocal pressure groups fighting to have their taxes shifted onto business. 
And business corporations don’t vote. 


w But by joining forces with thousands of other business executives, 
and working through our employees and customers who have a mutual interest with us in a 
sounder distribution of the tax burden, we can do much; at least we have nothing to lose from 


trying. And that is what we propose to do! 


= A hundred thousand business executives read this magazine every 
month. With them as a nucleus we propose to conduct a nation-wide poll of business taxpayers 
to determine exactly the effect of taxation on business initiative and unemployment. 


w There have been lots of arguments pro and con on that point. But so 
far as we know, no factual analysis of the situation has ever been made. The entire cost of the 
activity will be borne by this magazine as an editorial service to our readers and to business. 


gw Will you cooperate? Will you sit down now and write us a letter 
giving us your views on the present tax situation, and setting out specifically what should be 
done by the next Congress to equalize the tax load? Do you think the tax base should be broad- 
ened? Do you think a uniform tax on manufacturers should supersede the multitude of nuisance 
taxes which are now levied against business? 


ws This is more than a matter of reducing the general tax load by cut- 
ting the cost of government. Some economies certainly can be made. It is a matter of redistribut- 
ing the tax load so as to free business from its tax brakes and make it possible for it to employ 
idle capital and idle men. 


w When we have your suggestions in hand, we will refer them to a 
qualified authority on taxation, and commission him to work out a constructive, forward-looking 
program of tax revision. We will publicize it and, when the time is ripe, present it to Congress. 


w Thank you, Mr. Noble, for a timely suggestion—J. C. A. 
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Your Taxes and the 
Revenue Act of 1939 


BY J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 


J. K. Lasser and Company 





Beginning with this issue, AMERICAN BUSINESS will 
publish a monthly news letter on Business Taxes by 
J. K. Lasser. These letters will point up and clarify 
important rulings and situations affecting federal and 
state taxes. Their purpose will be to help you mini- 
mize and control tax expenditures in your business. 
Mr. Lasser is widely-known as an authority on tax 
accounting. He is the author of ““Your Income Tax’”’ 
published annually by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 





ONGRESS has gone a lot fur- 

ther than most observers had 
expected in its venturesome exten- 
sion of an olive branch to appre- 
hensive business in the new Revenue 
Act of 1939. For the first time in 
a long siege, it has really sought to 
eliminate the major inequities and 
irritants in the existing income tax 
statutes. It has now cleared a tax 
bill actually designed to reassure 
business, and which substantially 
tends to remove the unpopular ad- 
ministration policy that tax legis- 
lation should first accomplish the 
social changes rather than the 
revenue required by the govern- 
ment. Much can still be accom- 
plished in encouraging investment, 
but the present effort definitely 
offers business and industry exten- 
sive opportunities to lighten its tax 
burden. The important changes in 
the new law are summarized here. 
In addition, we have assembled the 
present suggestions of tax men as 
to procedures that should be used 
if intelligent reduction of taxes is 
sought. 
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Beginning with 1940, the Un- 
distributed Profits Tax—so long a 
thorn in the side of the type of 
business that has sought to retain 
at least a part of its earnings for 
the development of corporate ac- 
tivities—will be eliminated. In its 
place, there is a flat income tax of 
18 per cent applying to all corpo- 
rations earning more than $25,000. 
Those with incomes approximat- 
ing $25,000 will pay about the 
same tax they have paid in prior 
years. The net effect of the elimina- 
tion of the Undistributed Profits 
Tax is to increase corporate taxes 
up to 114 per cent in some cases, 
and in other instances corporations 
will find their tax to be 1 per cent 
less; but most important, the dis- 
may attendant upon the applica- 
tion of the Undistributed Profits 
is eradicated. 

As a general rule, corporations 
that distribute 40 per cent of their 
profits will pay about the same tax 
under the new law as they paid 
under the old law. But those com- 
panies that have not been able to 


pay dividends or cannot take ad- 
vantage of the credits permitted 
under the 1938 and prior laws will 
find their taxes less under the new 
rates effective in 1940. 

When income is less than 
$25,000, rates run from 121% per 
cent to 16 per cent. So great a 
differential (2 per cent to 514 per 
cent) with no penalty for failure 
to pay dividends, suggests study of 
the advisability of splitting exist- 
ing operations, where business con- 
ditions permit, into units where the 
earnings are known to be less than 
$25,000. 

Since the law does not go into 
effect until 1940, it is still essential 
that corporations with earnings 
declare dividends in 1939, if they 
are to avoid the present 214 per 
cent tax for failure to make dis- 
tributions. A change in the law 
upon that point may be worth 
study. A credit against the income 
tax is allowed to a company which 
retired an indebtedness in 1939 
that was in existence prior to 
December 31, 1937, but it has been 
denied when the retirement effected 
a renewed obligation if such obli- 
gation was issued after December 
31, 1937. The law now indicates 
that a renewal dates back to the 
original indebtedness and that 
payment of the renewed indebted- 
ness is also the basis for a credit. 
Obviously, companies retiring obli- 
gations this year should now re- 
view their origin, especially in the 
case of renewals, to ascertain if 
the retired debt was one origi- 
nally in existence prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1937. 

For a long number of years, we 
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have had a so-called Capital Stock 
and Excess Profits Tax on our 
statute books. They were so de- 
signed that a declaration of value 
was made in a Capital Stock Tax 
return and a tax rate of $1.00 per 
thousand paid upon the declared 
value; 10 per cent of this declara- 
tion was thereafter used as an ex- 
emption in calculating an Excess 
Profits Tax, in which income ex- 
ceeding the 10 per cent was taxed 
at rates of 6 per cent and 12 per 
cent. Once a Capital Stock de- 
clared value was made, it could 
neither be raised nor lowered for 
three years. The law has been a 
real irritant because of the inabil- 
ity to anticipate a declared value 
which would be sufficient to protect 
the taxpayer against the Excess 
Profits Tax for the next one, two, 
or even three years. Very often a 
business made a lot more money 
than the 10 per cent of its de- 
clared value and thus was subject 
to the 12 per cent tax in addition 
to all of its income and undis- 
tributed profits taxes. Under the 
new law, corporations will be per- 
mitted to make new declarations in 
1939 and 1940 if they wish to in- 
crease the 1938 declared value, but 
may not decrease the prior dec- 
laration. If, therefore, profits are 
greater than those anticipated for 
1939 and 1940, the severe 6 per 
cent and 12 per cent tax will be 
avoided by a moderate payment of 
an increased Capital Stock Tax. 

In 1939, corporations should 
ascertain whether they should 
make a new, higher declaration 
which will reduce or eliminate the 
Excess Profits Tax for which re- 
turns will have to be filed in March 
1940. The general rule is that the 
declaration should be approxi- 
mately ten times the estimated 
earnings for 1939 if the Excess 
Profits Tax is to be avoided. 

No relief has been afforded those 
companies which placed too high a 
declaration in their previous re- 
turns. One process open to them to 
reduce their Capital Stock Tax is 
by distributions or capital liquida- 
tion to their shareholders, which 
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CORPORATION FEDERAL INCOME TAXES WHEN A 
CORPORATION PAID NO DIVIDENDS — 1937-1940 





When Net Tazable 





Income Is* | 

1937 
$ 5,000 | 3 805.70 
10,000 2,082.00 
20,000 | 5,236 .00 
30,000 8,493 .50 
40,000 | 11,751.00 
50,000 15,163 .50 
60,000 18,523 .80 
70,000 21,775 .30 
80,000 25,017.80 
90,000 | 28,260.30 
100,000 | 31,502.80 
120,000 | 37,987 .80 
140,000 44,472.80 
160,000 50,957 .80 
180,000 57,442 .80 
200,000 63,927.80 
225,000 72,034.05 
250,000 80,140.30 
275,000 88,246.55 
300,000 96,352.80 
350,000 112,565 .30 
400,000 128,777 .80 
450,000 144,990.30 
500,000 161,202.80 
550,000 177,415.30 
600,000 193,627 .80 
650,000 209,840.30 
700,000 226,052.80 
750,000 242,265 .30 
800,000 258,477 .80 
850,000 274,690 .30 
900,000 290,902 .80 
950,000 307,115.30 
1,000,000 323,327 .80 





Tazes** 
| 1938 and 1939 | 1940 

$ 625.00 625.00 
1,325 .00 1,325 .00 
2,725 .00 2,725 .00 
5,125.00 5,125.00 
7,600. 00 7,200.00 
9,500.00 9,000.00 
11,400.00 10,800.00 
13,300.00 12,600.00 
15,200.00 14,400.00 
17,100.00 16,200.00 
19,000.00 18,000.00 
22,800.00 21,600.00 
26,600.00 25,200. 00 
30,400.00 28,800. 00 
34,200.00 32,400.00 
$8,000. 00 36,000.00 
42,700.00 40,500.00 
47,500.00 45,000.00 
52,200.00 49,500.00 
57,000.00 54,000.00 
66,500.00 63,000.00 
76,000.00 | 72,000.00 
85,500.00 81,000.00 
95,000.00 90,000.00 
104,500.00 99,000.00 
114,000.00 108,000.00 
128,500.00 117,000.00 
133,000.00 126,000 .00 
142,500. 00 135,000.00 
152,000.00 144,000.00 
162,500.00 153,000 . 00 
171,000.00 | 162,000.00 
180,500.00 171,000 . 00 
190,000.00 180,000.00 








interest. 





*Assuming the corporation has received no dividends from domestic corporations and has no tax free 


**This is the total of Income and Undistributed Profits Taxes assuming that the corporation has paid no 
dividends and is not entitled to any other credits arising from written contracts, inability to pay 
dividends, deficit, or debt ridden operations, which give rise to reduction of taxes in 1937 to 1939. 








will reduce their declared value. It 
is also possible under certain con- 
ditions for corporations to enter 
reorganizations which would per- 
mit a declaration for the new com- 
pany owning the assets upon which 
the profit is secured. 

One of the interesting avenues 
for relief which has arisen with the 
right to change declarations in 
1939 and 1940, is the suggestion 
by tax practitioners that corpora- 
tions will now change their fiscal 
year to one closely following the 
year for which the capital stock 
declaration is made—June 30. If 
that can be done, it will avoid the 
need for guessing the profit for the 
full year, the declaration as of the 
previous June 30 will be the basis 
for the Excess Profits Tax in the 
fiscal year ended July 31 or 


August 31, as the case may be. 

All businesses will now be per- 
mitted to carry over any losses 
sustained in 1939 as a reduction of 
income for 1940, and if the loss is 
greater than the 1940 income, the 
excess may be carried into 1941. 
Therefore, businesses which may 
hesitate in 1939 to enter into large 
expenditures because of the in- 
ability to secure the loss as a de 
duction against profits in another 
year, will no longer have that 
deterrent. Such losses can go over 
for two years. This will then fol- 
low the more equitable system of 
taxing we had several years ago in 
which losses could be balanced 
against profits in later years. 
These provisions apply to all busi- 
nesses—not only those conducted 
by corporations. 
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In our recent laws there has 
been a limitation of $2,000 in the 
deduction of capital losses. Thus a 
corporation that sold a capital 
asset at a loss of $20,000 could 
only deduct $2,000. Modernization 
programs have, therefore, been 
severely hampered. Under the new 
law, there is no limitation on the 
loss on such assets where they had 
been held for more than eighteen 
months. They are fully deductible 
from ordinary income. Where the 
capital asset was not held for more 
than eighteen months, the loss can- 
not be deducted but may be ap- 
plied against similar gains in the 
same year or those in one subse- 
quent year. Obviously, after 1940 
(this part of the law applies only 
beginning January 1, 1940) we 
ought to see the sale of a lot of 
capital assets. The direct saving of 
18 per cent of cost when the asset 
has been held more than eighteen 
months should effect a real stimu- 
lus. Note that this section does not 
come into operation until 1940; 
contemplated capital asset sales 
which will result in losses should 
be postponed until next year—and 
not before the asset has been held 
longer than eighteen months. 

A number of other alterations 
have been made in the Act to af- 
ford relief to business. Among 
those is the extension of relief to 
corporations with “unsound capi- 
tal structure,” which permits them 
to purchase their own obligations 
at less than their face values. To 
date there has been a problem of 
income tax arising to corporations 


reacquiring their obligations at 
less than the amount for which 
they were issued. The new law de- 
clares such acquisitions to be non- 
taxable when the company can be 
proven to have been in poor finan- 
cial condition. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Ways and Means Committee re- 
port in submitting the bill to the 
House of Representatives said, “It 
is not necessary ... that a corpo- 
ration establish that its liabilities 
exceed its assets or that it is un- 
able to meet its current obliga- 
tions as they fall due in order to 
receive the benefits. Under this sec- 
tion, if a taxpayer can prove that 
its obligations were selling in a 
free market at prices substantially 
below their issue price and below 
the market price of similar issues 
of similiar businesses, it would be 
highly indicative of its unsound 
financial condition.” 

Another interesting change af- 
fords the opportunity to com- 
panies to use “last-in-first-out” 
method of inventorying instead of 
the “cost or market, whichever is 
lower” basis which has been in use 
for so many years. If the method 
is to be adopted, then it is essen- 
tial that the taxpayer prove to the 
government that it is using that 
process in its own accounting pro- 
cedure. 

Another useful avenue of relief 
to the taxpayer is the permission 
to individuals who have received 
compensation for personal services 
covering a period of five years or 
more, to pay a tax not greater 


than that which would have been 
paid by them had they received the 
compensation in equal portions in 
each of the years in which they 
had rendered services. Obviously 
such a provision may be of con- 
siderable assistance in reducing the 
tax of those (such as authors, in- 
ventors, possibly salesmen and 
professional people) who labor for 
a great many years and are com- 
pensated only at the close of their 
job. 

In addition, it will naturally 
suggest to some people that com- 
pensations for services should not 
be paid until the close of a five- 
year period in order to ascertain 
whether the tax would be lower by 
splitting it over five years or in- 
cluding it in one year when a tax- 
payer has other deductions or 
losses. 

Corporations and other tax- 
payers holding stock, where stock 
dividends have been declared, will 
be particularly interested in a new 
section which provides that the 
cost of the original lots purchased 
is to be allocated between the 
original shares and the stock 
dividends or stock rights. Under 
recent decisions certain stock di- 
vidends have been held to be with- 
out cost. Of course, the allocation 
is to be made only where the stock 
dividend did not constitute taxable 
income. If the dividend was tax- 
able upon receipt, then the basis 
of the original shares remains un- 
changed and the basis of the tax- 
able stock dividend is its fair mar- 
ket value upon receipt. 








EVERY president, treasurer, and controller, as well as every executive in charge of 
budgeting and responsible for inventory controls, will profit by studying the facts pre- 
sented in this and forthcoming articles by Mr. Lasser. The taxes which may be saved 
by more careful applications of the principles laid down here will release funds for 
modernization of equipment that will enable many companies to increase profits, achieve 
greater production, and offer employment to more people. After reading this first 
letter one prominent executive writes that he is passing the articles on to all officers 
and executives, and holding meetings for a careful discussion of all the points in each 
article and for planning necessary action. 
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HE average salesman of today 

is proportionally as modern as 
the business institution which he 
represents, generally no more or 
less. It is my observation that any 
institution is no stronger than the 
men and women who are a part of 
it. In spite of what people tell you 
about this machine age or the 
scientific programs of business, it 
is still true and ever will be that 
it is men and women who give an 
institution its strength and its 
character. I cannot speak for all 
business, but I speak for my own. 
When I first joined our company, 
I think we had less than one college 
man for each ten salesmen em- 
ployed. Today the average is bet- 
ter than one to two. Of the college 
men employed in recent years, some 
have studied in graduate schools. I 
recall several from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration 
and the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. I think sev- 
eral other businesses have a higher 
average of college men than we. 
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| To a Young Man 


About to Begin 


Selling 





Business needs more young men in sales work, yet 
sales executives report that many young college men 
sniff at sales work as beneath their talents. Show this 
to the young man who hesitates to begin a sales career 





BY THOMAS B. McCABE 


President, Scott Paper Company 


Not all of the prospective sales- 
men we select are college men; 
often others come along with 
superior qualities who are more 
suited for our purposes. 

It is only natural that the pro- 
portion of college men has in- 
creased in selling because more of 
them are available, and the use of 
scientific management in our dis- 
tribution plans requires an ever 
higher degree of intelligence to 
master the intricacies of the sell- 
ing program. We think also that 
the so-called college spirit, in- 
culcated in the right man, is con- 
ducive to developing a better esprit 
de corps in the sales organization. 

The so-called mass production 
businesses, with emphasis on manu- 
facture, which flourished in the 
1920’s, are being rapidly sup- 
planted by the merchandised pro- 
duction businesses, with emphasis 
on sales. The essential difference is 
one of concept and direction. In 
the mass production business, the 
objectives are standardization and 
low cost, with sales secondary. 


This kind of business is excellent if 
the product does not overstay the 
market, as did the old Victor Talk- 
ing Machine and the Model T 
Ford. In the merchandised produc- 
tion business, the focal point is the 
consumer. Here the management is 
permeated with the thought that 
the merchandising program, in- 
cluding market and laboratory re- 
search, development, and _ engi- 
neering, is the primary considera- 
tion, with every other operation or 
function of the business synchro- 
nized with the merchandising 
policy. In such a business the “‘con- 
sumer is king,” and the business 
prospers as it caters to his whims, 
fancies, preferences, and pocket- 
book. Most of the automobile com- 
panies are now working on a mer 
chandised production basis. 

Since the focal point in the mer- 
chandised production businesses is 
on sales, they require many dif 
ferent types of salesmen with 
varying characteristics. In our 
business we have two separate sales 
organizations, one for our prod- 
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ucts sold through retail channels 
and one for the products sold to 
large institutions, including indus- 
trial plants, hotels, office buildings, 
ete. The general types of salesmen 
in the two classes differ somewhat. 
In addition, we have market re- 
search and sales promotion men, 
who combine sales characteristics 
with analytical and mathematical 
minds. Then we have the advertis- 
ing men with somewhat different 
characteristics. Here the imagina- 
tive and creative qualities and the 
ability of written expression must 
supplement a knowledge of sales. 

Selling and the related func- 
tions of distribution, such as sales 
management and advertising, deal 
closely with people—people as 
prospects, as buyers, as magazine 
readers, as radio listeners—people 
who eat and sleep and love and 
hate—people who dance and sing 
and weep and laugh—people who 
vibrate to Clark Gable and play 
bingo and ride subways and yell, 
“Kill him,” at wrestling matches. 


The salesman is dealing with the 


lusty stuff of life—the impulses, 
> P 
prejudices, desires, instincts, and 


’ 


just plain “orneryness” of people. 
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He must sincerely like the human 
clay with which he must work con- 
stantly. The man who doesn’t 
should stay out of distribution and 
all its activities. 

If you really do like people and 
find them interesting, and by that 
I mean not only people of your 
choosing and of your class but peo- 
ple everywhere, then there is no 
career more 


fascinating, more 


stimulating, and more exciting 
than selling. Your business life will 
never be dull, never routine, but 
ever changing, ever full of the un- 
expected because every sale is a 
contest as thrilling in its competi- 
tive spirit as the games you play. 

A word to those of you who have 
already decided or will decide to 
take up selling as a career. Get to 
know people, develop a habit of 
observing them, and study their 
reactions, not from a lofty mental 
perch but right down low at their 
elbows. 

Suppose our personnel director 
wanted to select a salesman. What 
other qualities would he want this 
-andid camera to reveal? 

The obvious angles are known to 
all of you. Health first, of course, 


for selling is a strenuous calling; 
a clear, direct eye and clear 
speech; a good physical presence ; 
a neat appearance; a degree of 
personal magnetism, confidence, 
commercial aptitude, adaptability, 
industry; and a keen, alert mind. 
These characteristics come glibly 
to the tongue, yet a man might 
have all these qualities and still 
never make a successful salesman. 

The lens must reveal one out- 
standing image—a man who does 
not draw away to himself, develop- 
ing his pictures in a dark room, 
but a friendly man who is genu- 
inely interested in all kinds of peo- 
ple and who possesses the social in- 
telligence and integrity of char- 
acter to win their confidence. 

He must not feel a sales resist- 
ance against himself or others. He 
must sincerely want to sell. 

He must wear well. If his col- 
lege relationships prove this, he 
will possess the integrity of char- 
acter vital to this work and abso- 
lutely necessary to ultimate suc- 
cess, and will naturally be loyal to 
his company and his product. 

He must possess qualities of 
leadership, (Continued on page 41) 
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(Mississippi Advertising Commission Photo) 


Mississippi, long thought of as a backward state, is branching out and making 
an intelligent bid for tourist patronage, capitalizing on modern improvements 
such as this fine, million-dollar bridge which carries U. S. 90 across Biloxi Bay 


The Business Man's Stake 
In Community Advertising 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


OST productive 
campaigns owe their success to 
skillful coordination of all the fac- 
tors that enter into the economy of 
any community. As a result, the 
income of the whole community is 


community 
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increased, and eventually this in- 
crease is redistributed to all resi- 
dents—business men, farmers, and 
workers. 

Most of the outstanding com- 
munity campaigns start with the 


tourist. Vacationists pour millions 
of dollars into the community, 
which immediately boosts the sales 
of retailers, service organizations, 
utilities, etc. Presently the demand 
for farm produce greatly in 
creases. Soon manufacturers fee! 
the effect of tourists’ buying 
Manufacturers are usually bene 
fited in proportion to their proxim 
ity to that market. Employment 
takes a jump, and wages tend 
upwards. 

After three or four years ther 
is generally a considerable growth 
in the permanent population of th: 
community. A certain percentag 
of the visitors fall in love with the 
place and decide to make it home, 
for at least part of the year. In 
this way the community gains de 
sirable residents who contribute 
further to its prosperity, helping 
its business people, its farmers, 
and its workers. 

When this 
reached, the community is in posi- 
tion to add another promotional 
activity. It can campaign to get 
manufacturers to locate in the 
community. It can offer them ar 
market for their 


stage has _ been 


assured local 
products, a market that is stabi 
lized economically and where citi- 
zens of all classes are doing well 
This is a much more effective ap 
peal than offering low taxes or 
cheap labor or a bonus for locat 
ing in a place. 

California was the pioneer i 
this sort of promotion. Severa! 
other communities have bee! 
following the California formula 
It is used by the Washington Stat 
Progress Commission. Wisconsi! 
has used it with conspicuous suc 
cess, as well as New York, Michi 
gan, and Vermont. And, of course, 
the New England Council has ca: 
ried the formula to a degree « 
perfection previously unknown. 

Thirty-seven of our forty-eigh 
states are engaged in some sort o 
promotion, not to count the scores 
of lesser places that have separat 
vampaigns. As a result, there is in 
tense community rivalry. There i 
as much competition between com 
munities as there is in the mos 
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(Washington State Progress Commission Photo) 


Washington state, rich in tourist attractions, is not forgetting to advertise the Grand Coulee dam, which alone is attracting 


half a million visitors to the state in 1939. These visitors come from every state 


competitive industries in business. 

If a community campaign 
should start with the tourist, what 
is the community to do that has 
no tourist appeal or whose appeal 
is not so strong as that of ad- 
jacent communities? The solution 
is for the community to sell what it 
has to sell. It should not compete 
with its neighbors on the points in 
which they excel. It should feature 
its own good points. Poor indeed 
is the community that hasn’t 
something to promote. 

Or the community can cooper- 
ate with its neighbors. That is 
what Washington is doing. Oregon, 
California, pect British 
are advertising. Because of this, 
more and more people are travel- 
ing westward on their vacations. 
The biggest travel year in the 


Columbia 
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Pacific West’s history was 1937. 
People who are going West can 
usually be induced to take in a 
number of states. 

A large percentage of tourists 
No matter 
what their destination is, they have 


travel by automobile. 


to go through several states to get 
there. They can be sold stop-overs 
if the story of 
those places is made sufficiently at- 
tractive. El Paso has done 
job of this kind. New 

Arizona, and California are per- 
sistent advertisers, 
large traffic through and near El 
Paso. El Paso has a lot of ad- 


vantages of its own, notably its 


in certain places 


a swell 
Mexico, 


drawing a 


health-giving sunshine. It is fea- 


turing itself as a “sunshine play- 


ground” and thus is getting its 


share of the dollars that other- 


and many foreign countries, as well 


wise would go entirely to its neigh- 
bors in the Southwest. 

One of the objectives of the New 
England Council is to stop local 
rivalry and to sell the whole sec- 
tion. It works on the principle that 
if a district promotes itself as well 
as it should, it need not worry 
about what other communities are 
doing. In fact, it may even be able 
to take advantage of their activi- 
ties. For instance, the Council is 
this year making an effort to get 
New York World’s Fair visitors 
to take a look at New England 
go home. New Jersey 
is doing much the same thing. 

There are nine themes currently 
used in community advertising. 
Next to the bid for tourists, the 
advertising of farm produce is re- 


before they 


ceiving the most space. Most com- 
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munities are dependent on farm 
trade for a good part of their in- 
come. Many communities feel that 
the most effective way of promot- 
ing themselves is to increase the 
income of their farmers. So we 
witness an increasing number of 
‘ampaigns aimed to sell farm pro- 
duce, financed by the community. 

The New England Council de- 
votes itself to the promotion of 
all wealth producing activities. 
This takes three directions: 

(1) The recreational develop- 
ment of the area. 

(2) Industrial development. 

(3) Development of a 
marketing program. 

In the first years of its existence 
the Council laid out the farm mar- 
keting plan. It is now being ad- 


farm 


ministered by the departments of 
agriculture of the six states repre- 
sented in the Council. It deals pri- 
marily with the selling of New 
England farm products to the 
local market. 

The Council shows farmers that 
they will profit more if they grade, 
pack, and market their goods 
properly. It has shown farmers 
how they can develop the chains as 
a major outlet. It has organized 
special groups, such as the turkey 
producers, and shown them how 
they can deal direct with large dis- 
tributors. It has assisted in the so- 
lution of grave farm problems— 
for example, how to market New 
England milk. It has demonstrated 
to farmers that they can sell cer- 
tain products to industry as raw 
materials, for use in plastics, auto- 
motive fuels, textiles, ete. 

Maine’s agricultural program is 
somewhat broader than the pro- 
grams of the other New England 
states. Whereas, the other states 
sell most of their produce locally, 
Maine has specialties that are sold 
over a much wider field—potatoes, 
Maine 


growers have been contributing a 


corn, blueberries, ete. 
cent a barrel to promote their po- 
tatoes in the leading terminal mar- 
kets throughout the East and 
Middle West. State of Maine corn 
is advertised on a similar scale. 

A by-product of this advertis- 
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ing is that it reaches the tourist 
after he gets back home. He may 
have spent a delightful vacation 
in Maine, enjoying its hospitality 
and its food products. It is likely 
that he will continue using these 
products, if he is reminded that he 
can get them from his grocer. 

Wisconsin is pursuing much the 
same plan. It is getting tourists 
to sample its cheeses and other 
dairy products while they are in 
the state. Back home Wisconsin’s 
promotion urges them to continue 
using Wisconsin products. 

Current community promotion 
is making the public conscious of 
state brands. Today, the names of 
states stick out of grocers’ stocks 
more prominently than manufac- 
turers’ brands. In the spring, for 
instance, Pennsylvania long green 
asparagus is a conspicuous item 
on vegetable stands. The name 
“Pennsylvania” is so large that it 
can be read a block away. 

Idaho potatoes also have been 
promoted in this way, as have 
Long Island potatoes. Texas is 
doing an outstanding job in put- 
ting across its state brand. On 
May 16 last year I was stopped 
in my tracks by a massive display 
of big sacks of “Texas Sweet” 
corn in front of a produce store. 
It is the earliest that I have seen 
corn‘on cob in New Jersey, where 
I live. This is an example of how 
Texas is everlastingly pushing the 
Texas brand on farm produce. 

New York State is promoting 
the use of its fresh fluid milk. The 
state does not pay for this adver- 
tising. It is paid for by the dairy 
men and the dealers, each paying 
half. The state directs and super- 
vises the effort. The money for the 
tax is advanced by New York out 
of its general fund, and then it 
itself by 
three-quarters of a cent per hun- 


reimburses collecting 
dred pounds tax on all milk and 
cream marketed. An audit made 
early in 19388 revealed that the 
tax cost only .00016 of a cent per 
quart. 

As against this cost, the adver- 
tising has greatly increased the 
consumption of milk. When the 


campaign was started in 1934, 
the consumption of fluid milk in 
Metropolitan New York had been 
declining for several years. In 
1933 the state tried price-fixing. 
While this stabilized the market, it 
did not stop the decline in con- 
sumption. 

The first year’s 
didn’t stop the decline either. Then 
in 1935 a more intensive type of 
copy was used. This did the trick. 
Steadily, the rate of increase went 
up, even after the recession hit in 
the fall of 1937. 

The farmer has been greatly 
benefited by the campaign. Farm- 
ers get a higher price for milk that 


advertising 


is used in fluid form than they do 
for the unsold fluid that has to be 
converted into by-products. There- 
fore, any promotion that in- 
creases the consumption of fluid 
milk increases the dairy farmers’ 
returns, 

A few states, particularly in the 
South, are making a direct bid for 
farm settlers. They feel that they 
still have untapped agricultural 
resources, and they want farmers 
to come to their states and to de- 
velop these resources. Mississippi 
is doing an effective job of this 
kind. Mississippi’s Governor Hugh 
L. White delivered an address in 
1938 in which he said, “I found 
610,000 of my native-born Missis- 
sippians living in other states, 
seeking opportunities they could 
not find at home. 
towns left in the wake of sawmills. 


I saw ghost 


empty homes left in the wake of 
overcropping and erosion, empty 
public treasuries left in the wake of 
receding resources and manpower. 
Yet the basic wealth of my state 
was as tremendous as the use of 
that basic wealth was wretched.” 
Mississippi is now doing something 
to develop that basic wealth. 

The third stage in a community 
‘ampaign is to get new industries. 
If a good job has been done on 
the first two phases of the cam- 
paign—developing a tourist busi- 
ness and helping farmers to sell 
their produce to better advantage 
—the community should be ripe 
(Continued on page 36) 


for at least 
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Shovel-Leaners 
Are Not in WPA 


HERE are business men who are so discouraged 

they think it no longer possible to conduct their 
businesses at a profit. Every increase in taxes serves 
to convince them that business is down for the count, 
with Uncle Sam waiting to give the knockout blow. 

Typical of this attitude is a letter from a southern 
business man who writes, “I was offered $85,000 cash 
for my business in 1929. I held out for $100,000. 
Now I would gladly take $50,000 and go fishing the 
rest of my life. I am sick and tired of paying out all 
I take in to labor and the government.” 

And who can blame him? No one can deny the 
extreme difficulty of earning a profit these days. But 
many businesses are. And there are just enough com- 
panies whose sales are soaring to new high levels to 
prove that the business man who stops leaning on his 
shovel can, in spite of hell and high water, push 
his business into new high sales levels and reasonable 
profits. 

We have compiled a list of companies whose sales 
have reached an all-time peak since 1935. As this is 
being written there are ninety-seven names, repre- 
senting many different industries, on this list and it 
is growing daily. This list alone is proof enough that 
it is possible to obtain business and plenty of it, even 
though there are business men who will tell you this 
is no time to make an aggressive bid for orders. 

The names on this list are not all big companies, 
nor are they all companies which manufacture con- 
sumption goods. The names represent companies with 
management courage to go ahead. In every industry 
represented on this list are other companies which 
have let fear and caution get the better of them and 
which have held back—leaned on shovels, if you 
please—until profits have disappeared and their staff 
men have forgotten how to fight for business. 

They have said, “Oh, what’s the use?” for so long 
that no one bothers to try very hard. They have 
learned to anticipate near failure, to condone and 
excuse mediocre work in all types of business effort. 
One of these days the stockholders will grow tired of 
reading excuses in the annual report and call for 
new blood at the top. 

Is it possible that some business men are leaning 
on shovels in the hopes that something will happen to 
increase sales and bring bigger profits? Is it possible 
that a more aggressive fight for business is all that 
some companies need to show far better results? In 
spite of undeniably difficult problems, the business 
leaders who refuse to sit down to worry about these 
difficulties are leading their organizations to splendid 
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achievements—achievements which will finally con- 
vince even the thimblewits that business and business 
alone can hasten the return of prosperity. 

The sooner more business men make up their minds 
to write their own specifications for recovery and 
build accordingly, the sooner we will have an end of 
unfair taxation and profit-eating interference with 
business. Weak, profitless, unaggressive businesses 
invite political interference. Strong, profitable, ag- 
gressive, wage-paying businesses can say “hands off” 
to the politicians and mean it.—E. W. 











Handling Mail at Metropolitan 


) poe one of the mail jobs at 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is the mailing of 9,000,- 
000 premium notices a year. But, 
with all the incoming and outgoing 
correspondence incident to running 
one of the largest insurance com- 
panies in the world, this mailing of 
a mere 9,000,000 premium notices 
is probably just another task to 
be carried on in the day’s work. 

In the top, left-hand picture 
notice the trays, envelope-size, 
used for transporting mail to-and 
from departments and the mail 
bureau. Two of these trays are 
shown on top, at the rear of the 
Postage Meter which affixes post- 
age indicia, seals and counts the 
letters, and records the postage. 

The center picture on this page 
shows part of the operation of 
mailing premium notices—as we 
said before, 9,000,000 annually. 
Window envelopes are used for 
these notices, and the girls who in- 
sert the notices work in teams. 
Here again the envelope-size trays 
are used, which are trucked to the 


battery of mailing machines shown 
at the right of the picture. 

The lower picture on this page 
shows a group of girls who open 
and read mail which is not directed 
to individuals or to departments. 
Trained girls, familiar with the 
various departments, are needed 
here to route mail properly. 

The picture at the top of page 
23 shows the Metropolitan parcel 
post department where parcel post 
is weighed. One girl weighs, using 





At the left is a typical section of the 
mailing division at Metropolitan, 
which shows the mailing machines in 
action. Just below is a section at work 
mailing premium notices. At the bot- 
tom is the mail distribution section 
which scans improperly addressed 
mail and routes it to the correct 
department for proper attention 
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an automatic parcel post scale; 
she passes the package on to an- 
other girl who, with the aid of a 
machine which prints postage in- 
dicia, either on the package itself 
or on a gummed sticker, and re- 
cords the amount of postage used, 
prepares the package for final 
mailing. 

In the center picture we see girls 
sorting district office mail which is 
dispatched through the Madison 
Square Post Office, and the lower 
picture shows messengers from 
various departments calling to re- 
ceive special delivery and regis- 
tered mail, which is handled in a 
special enclosed office. 

Operating the Metropolitan 
offices is almost like running a 
small city. The supply division 
carries 14,745 items in stock. 
There is a special department for 
filling the 20,856 ink wells and 
4,484 mucilage cups. The supply 
department occupies 43,428 square 
feet of floor space and employs 
51 people, who deliver a weekly 
average of 6,220,078 articles on 
requisitions turned in by 112 sec- 
tions or divisions of the company. 

This supply department works 
on a regular schedule. Twice daily 
it supplies blank group certificates 
to the group record divisions. Once 
a day there is a supply of enve- 
lopes delivered to the mail division, 
and letterheads and other neces- 
sary paper stock are sent to the 
Dictaphone and stenographic sec- 
tions. On a weekly schedule it sup- 
plies receipts, enclosures, and en- 
velopes to the renewal sections, 
cards to the numbering room, 
premium notices to the district in- 
dex sections. 


The top picture shows work in the 
parcel post section where one girl 
weighs and computes the postage, 
while another operates the postage 
machine which prints postage indicia 
and records the amount of postage 
used. The center picture shows clerks 
sorting outgoing mail for delivery to 
the post office. The lower picture il- 
lustrates the company’s special de- 
partment for handling the incoming 
special delivery and registered mail 
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The poor fellow is so busy he tries to do two or three things at once. He wants to okay every memo and handle every 


call which comes into his department. He works himself to a frazzle every day doing work subordinates are paid to do 


The “I'll-Do-It-Myself” Executive 





Here is an article for the executive who thinks he must 


take home a brief case full of work each night, who 


never stops to plan, and who has also never learned to 


train his assistants to assume minor responsibilities 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HERE was a sharp staccato of 
footsteps on the tiled floor of 
the reception room. You knew, 
long before the walker came into 
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view, that it was a prissy little 
man who took short, feminine steps 
—who walked fast, in obvious and 
studied attempt to seem important. 





When he came into view he wore 
a pious smile and carried a brief 
case under his arm. He was obvi- 
ously an employee—perhaps a 
work 





minor executive taking 
home. 

*“Who’s he?” I asked, not having 
been introduced to him on my 
rounds of the offices where I had 
just been hired. 

“Oh, he is the busiest man in the 
place. You will 
enough.” And I did find out who 


he was. He was the head of the 


find out soon 


cost accounting department and 
typical, I think, of a vast group 
of executives and department man- 
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agers who are essentially valuable 
men, but who will never get very 
far in business, because they have 
no ability to delegate work. They 
want to do it all themselves. When 
they do delegate work, they want 
the job done exactly as they would 
do it or not at all. 

“Oh, never mind—TI’ll do it my- 
self,” is the one phrase he repeats 
over and over again each day 
when people ask him for instruc- 
tions. He hires good assistants 
and, because he never learns to 
trust them, keeps them busy with 
the pettiest kind of routine jobs 
when they would quickly acquire 
ability to take much responsibility 
off his shoulders. He wants to 
okay every paper, see every re- 
port, check all the mail, and sign 
every communication which leaves 
his department. No wonder he 
must take home a brief case full 
of work to do at home each night. 
He could, if he knew how, work 
less and do more, but he prefers 
to work more and accomplish less. 
He insists on doing everything the 
hard way. Suppose we get down 
to cases and see what is wrong 
with a few individuals, who could, 
if they would, be worth far more 
to their companies. 

There was an advertising man- 
ager with whom I worked at one 
time. He was an unusually good 
copy writer. Secretly he believed 
that nine out of ten copy writers 
were his inferior. He had three 
men, two girls, and two secretaries 
in his department. It was his job 
to get out a vast amount of direct 
mail and two large catalogs each 
year, and to handle a modest 
amount of business paper advertis- 
ing. For a month prior to catalog 
time each spring and fall, the de- 
partment was in a frenzy; there 
was a wild and haunted look in 
the eyes of everyone in the depart- 
ment. The closing bell meant less 
than nothing when the department 
was in the throes of closing up the 
catalog forms. Year after year it 
was the same. A copy writer would 
submit a bit of copy which was 
not quite up to standard. “Never 
mind—leave it with me. I'll do it 
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myself,” the advertising manager 
would say. Then days later, when 
a form was ready to be closed and 
sent to the printer, someone would 
discover that there was a big hole 
on page 78—the hole for the copy 
the manager had promised to write 
himself. But he had forgotten to 
write it. When reminded that his 
failure to write this copy was hold- 
ing up the schedule, he would fling 
forth a volley of abuse and self- 
justification. “It’s a funny thing 
that I 
around this place. Too bad I’m not 


have to do everything 
three people,” he would complain. 
Then 


nerves so upset that there would 


after getting everybody’s 


be a wholesale exodus to the drug 
store for coffee, aspirin, and seda- 
tives, he would shut the door of.the 
office, rewrite the copy and send 
it to the printer with the air of a 
martyr. The copy he wrote would 
invariably be better than the origi- 
nal draft which he rejected, but 
the truth is that the original copy 
writer could have made the same 
improvements had he been given 
just a few words of suggestion. 
Every year when the catalog 
same out, he would sit back in his 
desk chair and say, “Well, I had 
to rewrite practically everything 
in the book. It was a tremendous 
job.” Had he had the slightest bit 
of patience and executive ability, 
he could have shown each copy 
writer exactly how all the needed 
improvements could have been 
made without his having to rewrite 
each batch of copy which did not 


please him. But no—he could not 
work that way. His motto was, 
“Oh, don’t bother. Pll do it my- 
self.” 

It was John Patterson who said 
that business was like a_school- 
room—that the good executive had 
to be a good teacher to be success- 
ful. This is true. No executive, who 
is worthy of the name, tries to do 
all the work of his department. He 
learns that much work must be 
delegated if there is to be any 
progress. And he soon learns that 
no two people tackle a job in ex- 
actly the same manner. But the 
“T’ll-do-it-myself” 


every assistant to work just as he 


fellow expects 
does. He wants everyone in the de- 
partment to be a carbon copy of 
him. And that is where he gets him- 
self and the entire department into 
trouble. 

There was a sales manager for 
a Chicago company who reached 
his position because of his super- 
lative record as a salesman. He 
started with the company in a 
barren territory in the Dakotas. 
In a few months he had it bloom- 
ing like a Pasadena rose garden. 
In a territory which had never 
been profitable, he developed big 
sales and steady customers. Then 
he was transferred to a territory 
out of Cincinnati, traveling in 
southern Indiana and Ohio. Here 
again sales jumped as soon as he 
began his second trip. He remained 
in this territory for three years 
and then went to the St. Louis 
branch, in full charge. Before he 
had time to accomplish much in 
St. Louis, the sales manager in the 
home office at Chicago died and 
our friend from the Dakotas was 
called into the home office as gen- 
eral sales manager. 

As a salesman he was the great- 
est salesman the company ever 
had. But he was not wholly suc- 
cessful as sales manager. He 
wanted every salesman to use his 
highly 
vidual, high tension methods. But 
only two or three men in the en- 


methods—his own, indi- 


tire organization were capable of 
working as he worked. He had 
little patience (Continued on page 44) 
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How Chrysler Tackles Customer 
ervicing Problems 





With a separate service 
division, Chrysler is train- 
ing all of its Dodge, De 
Soto, Chrysler, Plymouth 
and Fargo dealers to 
operate service depart- 
ments which will serve 
as real sales tools and 
increase the buyers’ de- 
sire to come back again 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


UNIFORM high standard of 

service that contributes to 
owner satisfaction and _ brings 
more repeat sales is the objective 
of an exceptionally thorough and 
systematic program which Chrys- 
ler Corporation has been promot- 
ing for the past several years. 

This program was inaugurated 
in 1935, when the Chrysler Motors 
Service Division was established. 
Service organizations of all Chrys- 
ler divisions (Chrysler, Dodge, 
Plymouth, De Soto, Fargo) were 
merged. And the new division, 
under neutral management, under- 
took to coordinate all service ac- 
tivities of the corporation, while 
at the same time serving as a de- 
velopment agency in carrying out 
a comprehensive plan designed to 
raise the standard of service 
on all Chrysler-built products 
throughout the country. 

Four men, each with experience 
as a service manager of a large 
dealership and as field service 
representatives, were designated to 
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supervise and execute the pro- 
gram. Harvey N. Nestle is man- 
ager of the division; two of the 
others specialize on mechanical 
activities; and the fourth pro- 
motes better merchandising. All 
have their headquarters at De- 
troit, but some one of the four is 
almost always out in the field. 

The field service organization 
consists of twelve regional service 
managers and approximately one 
hundred field service representa- 
tives, there being six to ten repre- 
sentatives in each region. 

The merger having been com- 
pleted, fieldmen were brought to 
the factories and schooled on serv- 
icing all products and on the new 
service development plan. Then 
they were sent out to take an actu- 
al inventory of every dealer’s 
existing service facilities. The pur- 
pose, of course, was to obtain a 
picture of the service situation on 
a national basis and to ascertain 
at that time just how and where 
this new division could be of most 


help in improving service work. 

Needed improvements were list- 
ed. But not all could be made at 
once, so the most desirable ones 
were classified in three groups; 
better physical facilities, better 
personnel, and better merchandis- 
ing. These, in turn, were sub- 
divided in such way that all could 
be studied progressively at the 
same time, beginning with the most 
elementary requirements and grad- 
ually adding others until the de- 
sired standards had been attained. 

First elementary requirements 
among physical facilities, for ex- 
ample, were: A clean and orderly 
service department, painted build- 
ing, approved service sign, essen- 
tial tools, and uniform garments. 
It was a year and a half before 
a majority of dealers decided to 
meet the desired standards in these 
respects. 

Then, in 1937, when over 80 per 
cent of all dealers had qualified 
under this first phase of the pro- 
gram, four more points wer 
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mitted to forget the matter. A of dealers who have adequate lu- | “rayne 
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note progress, and since 1937, Meanwhile, other phases of the 
dealers have been rated on their program have been prosecuted with would be refunded if they would 
attainments. For this purpose the equal diligence. As soon as the install the tools recommended. In- 
points as listed above were print- 1936 models were ready, field cidentally, each mechanic was re- 
ed on a card, with spaces for rat- —_ representatives were brought in to quired to take a written examina- 
ing the dealer on each point each learn service operations on them, __ tion. 
month for one year and for enter- so they could go back and in- Each year since then, as soon as 
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the company’s service men during 
the last year. 

Representatives are also equip- 
ped with slide films and prepared 
lessons for conducting classes in 
individual dealerships on such sub- 
jects as may be needed. More than 
6,500 such classes were conducted 
last year and attendance totaled 
over 33,000. These were technical 
classes alone. In addition, some 
3,100 merchandising classes were 
also held. 

On each call, the representative 
fills out a Dealer Contact Report, 
entering the dealer’s service rating, 
grading him on a long list of spe- 
cific points, and making a detailed 
report of his own activities during 
the contact. Among other things, 
the representatives have to answer 
the pertinent questions, “What is 
the next step in your development 
program here?” and, “Do you con- 
sider that you are making satis- 
factory progress here?” This form 
also provides spaces for a Sales 
and Follow-Up Summary and for 
a report of technical activities. 

From these contact reports the 
regional office prepares a monthly 
summary, using a form entitled 
Regional Parts and Service Fa- 
cilities Progress Report. This one 
form provides separate columns 
for Dodge, De Soto, and Chrysler 
dealers (all three sell Plymouths). 
These reports are sent to Detroit, 
where they are bound in folders; a 
separate folder for each month. 
The Detroit service headquarters 
passes on to each division its part 
of the reports. 

As remarked above, an inven- 
tory of parts and service facilities 
was taken when the program was 
first introduced. Since then a 
similar inventory has been taken 
at the beginning of each year, thus 
providing an annual check on 
progress and also accumulating 
much valuable statistical informa- 
tion. This Parts and Service Fa- 
cilities Report includes the num- 
ber of cars or trucks sold each 
year for the past three, the total, 
and an estimate of 1939 sales ; de- 
tailed ratings on service, physical 
facilities, personnel, and training; 
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and an analysis of service sales by 
months. The back of this form is 
ruled to scale, and on it the repre- 
sentative sketches the service de- 
partment. 

Much emphasis has been placed 
on safety and a special form is 
provided for reporting the “Safety 
Check-Up.” 

Field representatives also in- 
vestigate special requests for serv- 
ice and report findings and ad- 
justments. Such activities not only 
help to prevent dissatisfaction but 
they also are valuable to the engi- 
neering department in continually 
improving the product. 

The merchandising program has 
steadily kept pace with the other 
activities. The Service Division de- 
velops direct-mail material dis- 
plays, and numerous advertising 
articles and novelties. 

One mailing cach month is 
recommended, and there is a spe- 
cial mailing to owners who fail to 
come in for ninety days. 

As remarked above, representa- 
tives also conduct special classes 
in merchandising service—more 
than three thousand of them last 
year alone. Then too, they work 
in close cooperation with the sales 
representatives. One of the ques- 
tions on the Contact Report is, 
“When did you last discuss this 
accaunt with the sales representa- 
tive in the territory?” 

Meanwhile, they have been ac- 
cumulating statistics on merchan- 
dising for the past several years, 
and this information will be used 
more and more from now on. Re- 
ferring back to the Parts and 
Service Facilities Report, it will 
be recalled that one section of this 
is an analysis of service sales by 
months. This shows, for each 
month, of the previous year and 
for the current year to date, the 
amount of customer labor sales, 
then for each month of the current 
year the number of customer re- 
pair orders written, average sale 
per repair order, total number of 
owners in follow-up file, number 
of owners inactive for ninety days, 
number of active lubrication cus- 
tomers, number of lubrication jobs 


for the month, and number of 
pieces of service advertising mailed 
per month, with totals and aver- 
ages for the previous year and for 
the current year to date. 

As this report also lists the 
number of cars and trucks sold 
each year for the past three and 
the total, it is obviously just an- 
other step to work out some in- 
teresting and instructive averages. 
And by totaling and analyzing 
dealers, 


such from all 


similar averages for the country 


reports 


as a whole are obtained. 
Thus is 
service revenue per car per year 


learned the average 
(or month), amount of average re- 
pair order, and so on. This, then, 
may be used somewhat as a yard- 
stick in measuring the individual 
dealer’s merchandising perform- 
ance. If he isn’t getting as much 
service business as he might, a 
glance at the column showing th« 
amount of advertising he does may 


reveal the reason. Or perhaps his 


service men need a bit of coaching. 
If so, the representative is pre- 
pared to call a class in merchan- 
dising and give it visual and oral 
instruction. 

Selling more service not only 
should mean more revenue for the 
dealer, but it should also benefit 
both the car owner and the manu- 
facturer, because proper service at 
regular intervals will result in bet- 
ter performance and longer life of 
the car. 

And now that the physical fa- 
cilities and the personnel have been 
vastly improved, dealers have 
something better to sell, which in 
the final analysis, is the essence of 
the program. 

The Service Division also pub- 
lishes a monthly house organ, 
called The Service Reporter. 
which carries both mechanical and 
merchandising material. 

While it is true that the small 
company could scarcely conduct 
an elaborate campaign such as 
this one, it is possible for almost 
any organization to use some of 
the methods developed by Chrysler 
and thus make a start toward im- 
proving service to consumers. 
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Redesigning the old- 
ashioned wheelbarrow 
syuickly revived sales 


A Business Built on Old 
Products Made New 





New designs and improvements for prosaic products, 
such as old-fashioned wheelbarrows and dump carts, 
helped Garlinghouse Brothers pull through the de- 
pression which almost ended sales on their regular lines 





BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


EOPLE found it pretty dark 

in the Los Angeles area in 1933 
when the famous bank holiday in 
March was still on, 
came the first recorded earthquake 
hat ever did serious damage. 

Garlinghouse Brothers had one 
thing to be thankful for, however, 
because while other concerns in 


and there 
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that line were being sold down the 
river, they owed nothing to any 
bank or finance company. But 
foot. 


That earthquake proved to be 


there was no building on 


the dawn for them. It damaged a 
lot of school buildings, and created 
a big rehabilitation job. Contrac- 
tors needed a new kind of dump 


A dump cart to go 
into 36-inch doors 
found a big market 


$ |- 


cart for concrete and materials, 
one that would easily go through 
doors 36 inches wide. 

No such carts could be found. 

Garlinghouse Brothers had been 
sales agent since 1923 for eastern 
manufacturers of contractors’ 
equipment, and wrote East, tell- 
ing what was wanted. But the 
manufacturers saw nothing in mak- 
ing expensive new dies for special 
carts that met a local demand. 

So, this distributing concern, 
Garlinghouse Brothers, decided to 
make the needed narrow cart, de- 
signed one with Ford auto wheels 
for a start, and had it manufac- 
tured in its machine shop. 

The new wheelbarrow did the 
work, and after the school job was 
finished, contractors continued to 
find uses for it. That is how this 
distributing firm went into the de- 
pression as sales representatives 
for other people’s equipment, and 
came out as a manufacturer. To- 
day it sells as far east as the 
Mississippi, with considerable busi- 
ness in New York and other large 


centers. 











If you say “Garlinghouse” 
around Los Angeles, people smile 
and answer, “Oh, yes—wheelbar- 
rows!” For everybody knows what 
L. H. and his brother A. F. did 
to that humble tool. They not 
only revolutionized it in design, 
but formulated a selling philos- 
ophy for the wheelbarrow. 

In twenty years, just one im- 
provement had been made since 
steel was used instead of wood. 
Somebody put a rubber tire on the 
wheel. 

But even with a balloon tire, 
most people assumed that the 
wheelbarrow was obsolete and 
rapidly on the way out. These 
brothers had some ideas, however, 
gained in their experience with 
contractors’ jobs. They were en- 
gineers. They turned their atten- 
tion to the wheelbarrow. 

The rubber-tired wheelbarrow 
was good, but whoever made that 
improvement had put the modern 
wheel on an old-style wheelbarrow. 

The Garlinghouse brothers al- 
tered the balance of the load, so 
that the wheel would carry every 
possible ounce, instead of the man. 
On a 400-pound load, they took 
40 pounds off the man, which runs 
into tons when you wheel concrete 
all day. 

The old wooden wheelbarrow 
had been bolted together, the steel 
wheelbarrow was generally riveted, 
but also bolted, and under the 
rough handling of common labor, 
it soon shook to pieces. 

They designed their wheelbar- 
row to make it as modern as the 
pneumatic-tired wheel. First, an all 
steel, electric-welded chassis; sec- 
ond, a steel-welded body; third, a 
wheel which ran on ball bearings 
with specially built inflated tire 
and tube. 

That gave the 
weight, made it 40 per cent easier 
to lift, enabled it to hold together 
a long time under abuse. 

Wheeling isn’t the only job a 
barrow does. Dumping is just as 
important, and the conventional 
barrow was tipped on the side, or 
up-ended, but often a shovel was 
necessary to scrape it clean. 


barrow less 
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They designed their barrow so 
that it could be stood right up on 
its nose with little effort and would 
stand there alone. Even the richest 
concrete had to drop out, because 
gravity was working 100 per cent. 

They set out to beat aluminum 
with steel, and here are the figures: 

Weight of aluminum barrow, old 
style, 40 pounds; with a 400- 
pound load, the man carries 110 
pounds. 

Weight of the Garlinghouse 
steel barrow, 87 pounds, more than 
double ; with a 400-pound load, the 
man carries only 87 pounds, due 
to better balance of load on wheel. 

These brothers are western boys, 
raised in Colorado, given engi- 
neering education, and have passed 
through a diversified experience of 
contracting work, equipment sell- 
ing, manufacturing, and so on. 

In 1923, they found themselves 
in Pittsburgh, wanted their own 
business, and saw an opportunity 
to go west again and sell con- 
tractors’ equipment, using their 
engineering knowledge. 

Their method of selling was new 
in Los Angeles. They studied the 
contractor’s job from the cost 
angle, and persuaded him to buy 
equipment that might cost more, 
but which would do the job for 
less. 

‘Along with the best equipment, 
they furnished a_ labor-saving 
placement plan to do the job with 
minimum labor and handling, and 
soon their customers were getting 
such results that they were con- 
sulted on equipment before jobs 
were bid upon, which often helped 
lower the bid, and still do the job 
with profit. 

The wheelbarrow philosophy is 
expressed in their constant re- 
minder to salesmen, “‘Don’t sell the 
customer a thing you wouldn’t use 
if you were doing the job your- 
self.” 

But for big equipment, you have 
to have a big job. Outside of dams, 
most contract jobs are still done 
with small tools, and probably al- 
ways will be, owing to the diver- 
sity of contracting. 

Having learned this by experi- 


ence, the brothers got into manu- 
facturing by redesigning the small 
tools. 

“You’ve heard of the forgotten 
man,” says L. H. “What we did 
was to redesign the forgotten 
things in contractors’ equipment 
that had been overlooked fo: 
twenty years or more.” 

While wheelbarrows struck th: 
popular imagination, it was th 
dump cart with which they started, 
and it is the dump cart and con- 
crete cart which had been rede- 
signed as radically as the barrow 
that sell best. 

Their 30-inch cart went throug}: 
doors on the school job, but soon 
contractors were asking for even 
narrower carts and the brothers 
made them. 

While narrowing the cart, they 
increased its capacity by mor 
than one cubic foot, raising th: 
load from 5 feet to 6. 

The Ford wheels were all right 
for a start, but they had hubs that 
projected 3 inches, adding 6 inches 
to the width, so a special wheel was 
designed, with a depressed hub, 
with pneumatic tire, and _ roller 
bearings, making the cart easy to 
handle. 

Besides welded 
they improved the dumping, so 
that their cart tipped easily. And 
it was designed to handle lumber 
and other material besides con 
crete and gravel, and for feeding 
material to concrete mixers by 
weight. 

They made wider carts with 
these features—up to 46 inches 
wide, carrying 15 cubic feet—and 
developed markets in new fields. 

Wheelbarrows also began creat 
ing new jobs for themselves outside 
the contracting industry, because 
industrial barrows had been neg 
lected, too. 

“We want a wheelbarrow that 
won’t tip over,” said a foundry 
manager, and thus the two-wheelec« 
barrow was developed, declared to 
be something entirely new. Besides 
preventing the tip-over hazard for 
hot and heavy things, it has in 
creased carrying capacity. One 
model in the 


construction, 


(Continued on page 3 
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Follow-u 
Johnson 


To the Editor 
AMERICAN Business 
Chicago, Illinois 

Some time ago I read a very 
interesting article in AMERICAN 
Business entitled “Frank Lloyd 
Wright Designs the Office of the 
Future for S. C. Johnson and Son, 
Inc.” In this article were illustra- 
tions showing a number of ad- 
vanced ideas in office equipment ; 
the desks and files were particu- 
larly interesting to me. 

Now that this equipment has 
been in daily use for several weeks, 
I am wondering just what the re- 
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The filing department is at rear center for easy access to other departments 


Report on the 
Office 


actions of the office help have been 
and whether a definite improve- 
ment in working efficiency has been 
noted. Have you any information 
along this line? If so, I'll appre- 
ciate your advising me.—G. N. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


INCE publication of the illus- 

trated section describing the 
Johnson office in the May 1939 
issue of AMERICAN Bustngss, there 
have been a number of letters from 
subscribers asking us to ascertain, 
if possible, exactly how much the 
new equipment and the new office 
are saving the company. These 


executives want to be able to point 
out that a newly equipped office, in 
a new building, will cut office costs 
10 per cent, 12 per cent, or will 
speed the work 20 per cent or some 
other equally definite percentage. 

Figures of this nature are not 
available. A reporter for AmeEnrt- 
can Business called at the John- 
son office on the hottest day in 
July and found work there pro- 
ceeding in air-conditioned comfort 
with no apparent let-down of any 
kind. 

In other offices visited that 
same day, it looked to the reporter 
as if work as a whole was pro- 
ceeding at about 50 per cent of 
normal rates. One office executive, 
who supervises a busy office not 
many miles from the new Johnson 
home, claimed that he did not ex- 
pect more than 60 per cent of 
normal production that day. In 
this office the heat was almost un 
bearable. The sales manager, on 
whom the reporter called, declared 
that work was virtually at a stand- 
still and that he did not blame 
people for not trying on such a 
sweltering day. “You simply can’t 
think, let alone work,” was _ his 
comment. 

But these reports are based on 
nothing more than observation, 
and there is no way to determine 
with any degree of 
whether the Johnson 
ployees are turning out greatly in- 
creased amounts of work or not. 
Some of the department managers 
claim that work in their depart- 
ments is greater than it was when 


accuracy 
office em- 


the company was using its old 
office. Two or three department 
managers have estimated an in 
crease of approximately 10 pei 
cent in production of their depart 
ments. But it is only an estimate 
The company has made no official! 
attempt to gather figures or to 
determine the facts about possibl 
production increases. 

So far as we could see, every 
one, from the highest officers of th« 
company down to the newest clerk, 
is happy and well pleased with th 
new office, the new equipment, and 
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arrangements. (Continued on page 4°) 
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OTABLE management successes 

of McCormick and Company, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, and 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company have put a spotlight on 
the methods followed by these com- 
panies—on the conference method 
of training young men in the or- 
ganization to think and work with 
greater profits for the company 
uppermost in mind. 

One of the outstanding results 
of this conference method (Mc- 
Cormick calls it Multiple Manage- 
ment) is the great wealth of 
money-saving and profit-producing 
ideas which are suggested and 
later developed as a result of giv- 
ing young men a greater voice in 
management. 

It has been found in these con- 
ferences that the average young 
man has a world of ideas for the 
betterment of the business. In the 
usual management set-up, there is 
no machinery or method for tak- 
ing these ideas, both good and bad, 
studying them, refining them, and 
putting the good ones into action. 
All too often the progressive ideas 
of the youngsters in a business are 
buried and lost. Some of the most 
thoughtful youngsters in the aver- 
age business may be diffident and 
bashful in passing along ideas 
which occur to them; other young 
men have good ideas, but are 
afraid to mention them for fear 
that the idea is an old one, or one 
which has been tried in the past. 
Others fear the criticism which 
they think may be leveled at them 
for presuming to suggest a change 
or improvement without long years 
of experience behind them. 

It is a fact that every organiza- 
tion has its older men who would 
be content not to try new ideas or 
methods of any kind. These older 
men, feeling that the time has come 
when they can rest on the laurels 
from past achievements, actually 
pour cold water on the eager 
young men who think they have 
ideas worth trying. 

Many of the ideas of young men 
may seem relatively unimportant 
to the top executives who are con- 
stantly wrestling with the big- 
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This group of young men is studying the selling and production methods of 
Chevrolet in preparation for assuming responsibilities of district managers 


Conference Training for 
Junior Executives 





Three successful companies cut costs and increase 
profits as a result of ideas developed in programs of 
training for groups of junior executives who meet after 
hours to study sound methods for improving business 





ger problems of management, but 
a great many relatively small im- 
provements in any business total 
up to a general improvement which 
is by no means unimportant. It 
may mean the difference between a 
company which is marking time 
and a company which is going to 
town. 

The usual company suggestion 
system, while important and often 
extremely profitable, is not to be 
confused with the conference meth- 
od of training young men for 
greater responsibility and teach- 
ing them to be on the alert for im- 
proved methods. 


To get the most out of the con- 
ference method of training young 
men for broader responsibilities, it 
is necessary to have a well-rounded 
program for discussion and study, 
a schedule of meetings (after office 
hours), regular attendance, and 
good representation from all de- 
partments. Each meeting must 
tackle a specific problem. Nothing 
will kill interest in a series of con- 
ferences more quickly than discuss- 
ing a lot of general ideas which 
offer nothing into which the 
younger man can sink his teeth. 

Subjects selected should be con- 
fined to projects and activities 
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which do not require a meeting of 
the board for decision—at least 
the first few mectings should be 
confined to subjects of this nature. 
Nothing can squelch interest in a 
junior executive training program 
as quickly as adjourning meetings 
with a resolution to put this or 
that before top management for 
permission to take action. 

For example, one company made 
the mistake of selecting new prod- 
ucts for the discussion at several 
early meetings of a group of 
junior executives. Each suggestion 
and discussion ran smack dab into 
company policies, collided with 
work already being done by the ex- 
perimental department, or dealt 
with ticklish matters which were 
puzzling the top management it- 
self. The type of subject dis- 
cussed was changed to problems 
such as: 


(1) Improving Routine Corre- 


spondence. 

(2) Waste Prevention Meth- 
ods. 

(3) Opening Production Bottle 
Necks. 

(4) Closer Departmental Co- 
operation. 


(5) Improving Telephone 
Order Handling Methods. 


There was an immediate pick-up 
in attendance, greater interest, and 


many more concrete and usable 
ideas put into practice or referred 
to definite committees for action. 

It has been found necessary to 
have a secretary for each of these 
study groups, so that a careful 
record of all discussions, sugges- 
tions, and decisions can be kept 
for future reference and study. 
Appointing one man as secretary 
and giving him the job of writing 
up the minutes of each mecting is 
one way of guaranteeing greater 
success of the conference plan for 
junior executive training. 

Another plan which will insure 
greater success for junior execu- 
tive training plans is to break 
down all subjects to be discussed 
into sharp angle attacks. Suppose, 
for example, there is a group 
studying Break 
this subject down into several 
parts, such as Collection Corre- 
spondence, Complaint Correspond- 
ence, Sales Correspondence, Dic- 
tation Methods, Follow-up Meth- 
ods, etc. 

On another occasion one group 
began to study shipping econo- 
mies. One man specialized on par- 
cel post, another on express, and 
another on freight and trucking. 
Before this group of discussions 
was over, the traffic manager was 
sitting in at the meetings. Later he 
asked that one of the young men 
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be transferred to his department 
as assistant. His comment was 
that he had often wanted to tak 
up some of the ideas that the 
group developed but he had never 
had time to go into them thor 
oughly; without the training the 
young man received in this study 
group, he might never have had a 
chance to demonstrate his qualifi 
cations for an assistant traffic 
manager’s job. It turned out that 
this young man’s father had been 
a railroad freight executive and 
that he had a good background 
for traffic work, but no one real 
ized it until the meetings gave him 
an opportunity to show his ability. 

There are, in every business, 
many things executives hope to 
find time to study to investigate, 
to try or test. But there is so much 
routine work to be done, they keep 
putting off their exploratory jobs 
because of the pressure of regular 
work, By giving the younger men 
a chance to look into these unex- 
plored fields, three advantages will 
be enjoyed. It will put the young 
men on their toes and give them 
something to keep interested in, 
besides the pay envelope. It will 
develop many usable and profitable 
ideas and improvements. And it 
will develop and train many young 
men to assume greater responsi 
bilities in the future. 





These Stores Build Volume with Advertised Brands 


UT a grocer can’t make any 

money on featuring the adver- 
tised brands, with the chains mak- 
ing footballs out of the price 
es 

Sales managers and salesmen, 
who must cope with this type of 
argument advanced by those in 
favor of private labels, will find 
interesting the answer found in the 
experience of the Price-Rite stores 
of Seattle, Washington. This vol- 
untary group of _ independent 
grocers, now numbering fifty-four 
stores, bases its success squarely 
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on having no private-brand goods 
at all, and featuring nationally 
and locally advertised merchandise 
exclusively, whereas most groups 
of this kind follow the lead of the 
corporate chains which generally 
use private brands. 

Getting volume with the brands 
the customers want—the adver- 
tised brands— contributes ma- 
terially toward cutting the cost of 
operation in the Price-Rite stores, 
reports James A. Edington, man- 
ager. Members of this group chalk 
up overheads averaging 1614 per 


cent. Turnover is another opera 
tion factor which gets a_ tonic 
through a volume stimulated by 
the advertised brand policy. Th 
average turnover is thirteen to 
fifteen, while some of the stores 
turn their stocks as many as thirty 
times during a year. Ten times is 
the lowest for any member. 

Use of C.P.A. auditing servic: 
is optional, and a combined state 
ment of the twenty stores wher 
the certified public accountant! 
audits the books shows an averag« 
gross profit of 20.9 per cent. 
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A Business Built 
On Old Products 
Made New 


(Continued from page 30) 


two-wheel line will carry a 450- 
pound load, and yet the man can 
raise it by one handle with a 57- 
pound exertion. 
Some industrial 
needed for wheeling only on smooth 
floors, others 
over rough ground. For the latter, 


barrows are 


while have to go 
a “free-wheeling” knee action that 
takes up all the jolts and jars 
was developed and patented. 

That earthquake proved to be a 
real dawn. Hardly was the school 
rehabilitation work under way than 
the New Deal alphabetical proj- 
ects started, 
small equipment, sold or rented. 

Then, the long-discussed Metro- 
politan aqueduct, to bring water 
from the Colorado River to the 
Los Angeles area, went into con- 
struction. 

It had many different units, 
calling for special steel forms as 
small equipment. The 
brothers had sold eastern-made 
steel forms for many western dams, 


with demand for 


well as 


and now, working with the aque- 
duct engineers, they designed and 
manufactured what was wanted 
for economical construction. 

Along with barrows and dump 
carts, they have completely re- 
designed other equipment, such as 
chutes, buckets, hoppers, gates, 
and sheaves, and always on the 
principle of larger capacity, easier 
handling, and lower labor costs. 

Their period of having equip- 
ment made outside was brief, and 
in more than one way not very 
satisfactory. Since 1934, they 
have manufactured everything in 
their own factory, on the Los 
Angeles industrial “east side.” 

These brothers have shown that 
even a deadly change like the big 
depression brings plenty of oppor- 
tunities. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & (CO. 
BUYS SELECTOR AUTO-TYPISTS 
FOR CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


Maintains High Standard 
of Service with Person- 
alized Letters to Their 
Out-of-Town Customers 








This spring, Marshall Field & Co. purchased a battery of Selector Auto- 
typists to handle the correspondence of their expanding mail business with 
out-of-town customers. Now, with Auto-typist letters, they can give the 
same personal and individual service that their thousands of retail cus- 
tomers receive over the counters of their great Chicago store. 


Orders, inquiries, and adjustments are effectively and quickly handled with 
Auto-typists. In each case the proper letter is automatically selected by 
means of a dial. The operator heads in the letter. The Auto-typist types it 
electrically, stopping wherever a fill-in is desired, this the operator types by 
hand, and the machine completes the letter. Five hundred letters a day, 
each individually typewritten, and each containing personal data. That is 
the output of a single operator with a battery of Auto-typists. 


Try Auto-typists in your business and you will find them the most effective 
and least expensive solicitation you have ever undertaken. Let us plan a 
campaign for you, built around the promotion of your product. The cost is 
small and the returns high. Mail the coupon below for our plan. 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. 6. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Auto-typists can POPE Sat koensennesadartenonanenensind sameietwnieehes 
UE GI II inna aiid cies ve secscecencaswcess 
and collection 
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problems. 

















The Business Man’s Stake in 
Community Advertising 


(Continued from page 20) 


some new industries. Industries try 
to locate where they are sure of a 
profitable market. There is no bet- 
ter location for a new industry 
than a place where sound com- 
munity promotion has raised the 
general level of prosperity. 

In this respect, as in most 
others, the New England Council 
has blazed the best methods. It 
does not raid the industries of 
other communities. It does not 
oversell its advantages. It does 
not induce industries to move to 
the region on promises which can- 
not be fulfilled. It seeks industries 
that it needs. It does not want an 
industry to go to New England 
unless there is a good chance for 
its success. 

The biggest inducement that 
New England offers to a prospec- 
tive industry is its consumer mar- 
ket. Rhode Island, for example, in 
its advertising states that there 
are 25,000,000 people within 250 
miles. This “Great Little State,’ 
as it styles itself, advertises a 
score of advantages to the indus- 
try that is seeking a location, but 
they all are subservient to the 
teeming market appeal. 

The New Jersey Council pur- 
sues pretty much the same course. 
It advertises that the principal 
reason why 499 industries located 
in New Jersey since June 1, 1938, 
is because “23 per cent of the na- 
tion’s wealth is within overnight 
delivery.” That New Jersey has a 
comparatively low distribution 
cost to world markets is a second 
reason that the Council cites. 

Before going after new indus- 
tries, a community should make a 
study to find out exactly what it 
has to offer to manufacturers. 
North Carolina has done this. 
That probably explains why it was 
able to increase its manufactured 
output from $216,000,000 in 1909 
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to $1,114,000,000 in 1935. North 
Carolina bids for industries with 
these appeals: 

(1) Native born labor. 

(2) Business minded legislation. 

(3) Strategic location. 

(4) Plentiful raw materials. 

(5) Ample economical power. 

(6) Excellent transportation 
facilities. 

(7) Moderate climate. 

A city that has done a con- 
structive piece of work in encour- 
aging industry is Akron, Ohio. In 
the analysis of its resources, the 
Greater Akron Association found 
that the city had much to offer in- 
dustry. However, the attitude of 
labor was driving away businesses 
already established in Akron. And 
certainly new industries would 
think twice before locating in a 
city where labor was sitting down 
on the job. The Association start- 
ed a campaign to convince labor 
that it was not only doing great 
harm to Akron, but that it was 
also committing suicide itself. This 
campaign has borne fruit. Akron 
has made a tremendous come-back 
in the last six months—thanks to 
the foresight and energy of the 
Greater Akron Association. 

Perhaps the most unusual of all 
industrial community promotion 
campaigns is the one sponsored by 
the Associated Industries of Ne- 
braska. The advertising copy put 
out by this group publicized Ne- 
braska’s favorable tax situation. 
The state’s constitution prohibits 
state bonds. Also seventy-seven of 
its ninety-three counties have no 
bonds. There is no income tax, no 
sales tax, no other extra taxes. Ne- 
braska has a pay-as-you-go policy. 

In a few instances, a private in- 
dustry is doing community promo- 
tion all by itself. The Southern 
California Edison Company is en- 
gaged in such a campaign. It is 


inviting tourists, particularly ex- 
ecutives and others interested in 
industry, to visit it. It is furnish- 
ing industrialists with data so that 
they can determine how profitable 
it will be for them to locate in 
Southern California. In its adver- 
tising, this enterprising public 
utility publicizes the wide range 
of prosperous businesses now es- 
tablished in its area. 

What results have been obtained 
from this company’s efforts? Of 
course, it does not deserve all the 
credit, as many agencies are co- 
operating to promote Southern 
California. In 1937, two hundred 
new manufacturing concerns lo- 
cated in Los Angeles County. 
That same year four hundred 
other concerns made large expan- 
sions in their plants. An example 
is the case of the American Mag- 
nesite Corporation, which located 
in Torrance and is using as a raw 
material magnesite deposits in the 
Antelope Valley. The Southern 
California Edison Company made 
a study of the advantages of vari- 
ous locations for American Mag- 
nesite Corporation, and with the 
factual data that it supplied a 
correct decision was easy. 

Possibly, the most notable ac- 
complishment of community pro- 
motion has been the selling the peo- 
ple on their own communities. 
Everybody—business men, farm- 
ers, workers—has been too in- 
clined to feel that there are greater 
opportunities in other states. In 
too many cases, people move else- 
where, whereas, if the truth were 
known they could do better at 
home, if they only knew the ad- 
vantages the home grounds of.- 
fered. It is the old story of distant 
pastures looking the greenest. 

But when these people begin 
reading the story of their own 
communities, as it is told to the 
residents of other communities, 
they often wake up and reali 
that they have opportunities right 
where they are. Undoubtedly, Ne- 





braska has done the best selling of 
this kind—getting the people of 


Nebraska to appreciate that the) 
already live in a swell state. 
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What John Citizen Thinks 


OU know and I know that John Citizen, the man who 

works or would like to work for a better living, is 
ired and discouraged. We know that John is possessed 
of a lot of common sense. We know he wants to believe 
in a high destiny for himself, his family, and his nation. 
And what is vitally important to us now, is the fact that 
John has become confused about business as business. 
He isn’t sure that he, John, is being given a square deal, 
cither as an employee or as a buyer of goods. 

John may or may not belong to a union. It is almost 
certain he reads newspapers, listens to the radio, spends 
a good bit of time swapping notes with his friends, 
talking about how he and they are getting along and 
what they think of this and that. These days “this and 
that” have much to do with the personalities and policies 
of one business or another. These are either all to the 
good or all bad in John’s eyes. Also with the personali- 
ties and policies of men in government who are interested 
in John’s vote. Also with the personalities and policies 
of union leaders, who want John’s membership.—H. J. 
Payne, vice president, Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Chester Says Public Still Has 


Faith in Business 


Reporting on the results of a 
recent survey made by means 
of personal interviews with 
Americans in all walks of life, 
on farms and in cities, C. M. 
Chester, chairman of General 
Foods Corporation, is authority 
for the statement that 57 per 
cent of the population believe 
business men of today are more 
interested in the general pub- 
lic’s welfare than were business 
men of ten or twelve years ago. 
Only 29 per cent said they were 
less interested. 

More than half of the people 
questioned answered that in 
their opinions business careers 
offered greatest possibilities for 
young men. Only 18 per cent 
favored the professions, while 
12 per cent voted for the 
skilled trades, 9 per cent for 
government work, and 7 per 
cent for farming. 

Mr. Chester believes that 
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business still has a real job of 
selling to do and is convinced 
that business has done a better 
job of selling its products than 
it has of selling itself and its 
policies to the public. 

Voting on the size of the 
company to work for, 38 per 
cent thought that the medium- 
sized company is best, 40 per 
cent favored the large com- 
panies, and the small business 
was preferred by 22 per cent. 

Six out of ten _ persons 
thought that opportunities for 
youth were fewer today than 
ten or twelve years ago. How- 
ever, there were plenty of peo- 
ple who still believe that hard 
work is the surest way to get 
ahead in any company, whether 
large or small. Only one man 
in a hundred gave the old, 
“marry the boss’s daughter” 
recipe for getting ahead. Some 
said “get in with the boss.” 


The Fight Against Married 
Women on Payrolls 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Miss 
Florence Birmingham, the Na- 
tional Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, 
numerous business leaders and 
many personnel men are en- 
gaged in a free for all fight 
in behalf of and against the 
married woman on public and 
private payrolls. 

Personnel men in leading re- 
tail establishments have almost 
grown accustomed to visits 
from delegations of women ask- 
ing that all married women 
on the store’s payrolls be dis- 
charged and that no married 
women be hired in the future. 

In twenty-one states bills 
have been introduced to pro- 
hibit the employment of mar- 
ried women in state jobs. Many 
school boards enforce some 
kind of rule against married 
women school teachers, while 
others refuse to permit husband 
and wife to teach in the same 
school. In Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, and Atlanta, Georgia, 
courts have declared that pres- 
ent laws do not provide for 
dismissal of married women, 
and the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court declared several bills to 
bar married women from state 
positions unconstitutional. 

Percy S. Straus, president of 
the famed Macy store in New 
York, has taken a strong stand 
against the agitation against 
married women. He says, in a 
recent statement to a heckler 
in a stockholders’ meeting: “We 
employ people, not because they 
are married, not because they 
are single, but because we be- 
lieve they are the best people 
for the particular job which 
needs filling at the time. We 
would consider ourselves dere- 
lict in our responsibilities if we 
considered anything except 
their efficiency. We have no 
right, and certainly no desire, 
to interfere with the private 
lives of our people. Don’t for- 
get the induction of an em- 
ployee in any business is an 
expensive operation. There is a 
training period and reemploy- 


ment of new people is a very 
real investment.” 

So much pressure has been 
exerted in Massachusetts that 
some business men are now 
making a practice of employ- 
ing only single women. Chief 
among the women who are 
agitating against others of 
their sex who have wedding 
rings, is Miss Florence Bir- 
mingham, a Massachusetts 
spinster (we do not know 
whether by choice or necessity), 
president of the Massachusetts 
Women’s Political Club. 

Miss Birmingham has created 
a sentiment that has crystal- 
lized against married women to 
the point where some of the 
largest employers of women in 
Massachusetts have begun to 
turn thumbs down employing 
women who admit the luxury 
of a husband. 

Experienced personnel men 
prefer to follow a hands-off at- 
titude in this fight, knowing as 
they do, that if rigid rules are 
set up against married women, 
it will be only a question of 
time until the rules are flouted 
by women who will turn in dis- 
honest applications and, if em- 
ployed, leave their wedding 
rings at home. As all personnel 
men know, this happens soon 
after a ruling against marriage 
by women employees is put into 
effect. “The result of such a 
ruling,” declares one well- 
known personnel man, “is that 
women will conceal their mar- 
riages, will not notify the com- 
pany when they marry, and will 
give former addresses.” 

In a survey made in 1936 by 
the publishers of American 
Business it was found that out 
of thirty-eight large employers 
of women, only six companies 
had no preferences for single 
women; eighteen did not hire 
married women at all; eleven 
hired them occasionally. Four- 
teen companies reported dis- 
charging women when they mar- 
ried and twenty said that wom- 
en were not discharged if they 
married while employed. 
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P. C. Van Zandt, vice president, Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany is congratulating John Kluga and John Skuta for safety 


Universal Dramatizes Company's 
Year Long 100 Per Cent Safety 


Celebrating a year’s opera- 
tion without a lost-time acci- 
dent, more than two thousand 
employees and guests of the 
Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany gathered at the company’s 
plant at Buffington, Indiana, to 
witness presentation for the 
second time of the Portland 
Cement Association’s trophy 
for successful safety work 

This plant won the same 
trophy in 1934. The award 
made this summer was for an 
entire year’s operation without 
a lost-time accident during 
1938. Professor Frank C. Hock- 
ema, assistant to the president 
of Purdue University, Frank 
T. Sheets, president, Portland 
Cement Association, were visit- 
ing speakers for the occasion. 

Blaine S. Smith, president of 
the company, said in the course 
of his address, “Here at Buf- 
fington we have a happy family 
group. It is portrayed by the 
service record of employees. 
There are in the audience today 
a number of persons who have 
worked with the corporation 
for a quarter of a century or 
more and who have now retired 
on pensions. A great many of 
you who are active employees 
have had fifteen to twenty 
years of service. The average 
for all employees at the Buf- 
fington plant is more than ten 
years, and those with the rank 
of foreman and above have an 
average service record of more 
than twenty-two years.” 

Mr. Smith paid _ especial 
tribute to two employees, both 
of whom have spent more than 
thirty-four years in the plant 
without any lost time because 
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of accidents while at work. 
A decorated speaker's plat- 
form and public address system 
were part of the preparations 
for the celebration. Many other 
companies have similar causes 
for celebration, even though no 
trophies may be available. 
There are, in almost any com- 
pany, different employees with 
long and honorable service rec- 
ords, no accident records, ex- 
cellent attendance records, or 
other qualifications which would 
justify some special mention. 


Studebaker to 
Run Division 
For Owners 


Recently established by the 
Studebaker Corporation, the 
Owner Relations Division, in 
charge of K. B. Elliott, vice 


president, will provide ma- 
chinery for more regular con- 
tact with owners. Studebaker 
has long conducted periodic 


investigations of car owners’ re- 
actions, and various changes 
have been made from time to 
time to offer features which 


owners indicated would’ be 
popular. 
The new division will be 


responsible for determining the 
reasons for complete customer 
satisfaction and extending them 
as far as possible throughout 
the entire factory and dealer 
sales organization. Joseph A. 
Martz will be in direct charge 
of consumer contact activities. 


Manual Tells Office Boys How 
To Perform Routine Duties 


“Take him—don’t just point,” 
is but one of the many con- 
structive suggestions in an of- 
fice boy’s manual which is used 
by a large middle-western 
bank. In mimeographed form, 
this manual is designed to help 
the office boy learn exactly how 
to perform his duties, and at 
the same time standardize the 
bank’s service to customers. 

Under the head of answering 
telephones, a paragraph gives 
the following suggestions: “An- 
swer any telephone in your 
vicinity if there is no one else 
there to answer it. There is an 
approved manner of answering 
a telephone. Don’t just say 
‘hello,’ but say, ‘Mr. Blank’s 
desk.’ If you cannot locate the 
person wanted, be sure to take 
any message and leave a note 
with this information on the 
person’s desk where he will be 


sure to see it when he returns 

In another section there is « 
message which tells the bo: 
how they can take first ste; 
toward advancement. It read 

“Due to the position which }, 
occupies, an office boy has 
excellent opportunity of becon 
ing familiar with the personn 
of the organization and of tl 
various departments into whic 
it is divided. He may even fi 
it possible to determine whic 
of the various departments a, 
peals to him most strongly an 
to begin to prepare himself f 
the work of that department 
While it may seem that the 
work you are doing now 
relatively unimportant, remem 
ber that you are learning an 
that the habits which you for: 
now will, to a very great extent, 
determine your futtire succes 
or failure.” 





Original building, where Rumford Chemical Works were esta! 
lished, is now preserved and operated as a historical museum 


Rumford Chemical Celebrates 
Baking Powder Anniversary 


How company history may 
be turned into a_ state-wide 
event is seen in the celebration 
staged by Rumford Chemical 
Works on the eightieth anni- 
versary of baking powder which 
was invented by Count Rum- 
ford, founder of the company. 
The company’s original building 
was dedicated as a permanent 
museum for house relics, such 
as a printing press which was 
used to print publicity ma- 
terial from 1864 until 1927. 

The celebration was attended 
by Governor Vanderbilt of 
Rhode Island and other celeb- 
rities who were treated to a 
banquet of typical Rhode 


Island food selected by poy 
lar vote of the women of tli 
state. Doors of the museum 
were opened by the chemical 
action of baking powder, the 
powder lifting an empty can to 
the top of a glass tube where 
an electrical connection was 
made. During the course of the 
celebration congratulatory mes 
sages were received from man) 
foreign countries. An _ anni- 
versary booklet, Eighty Year 
of Baking Powder History, 
was published especially for thie 
occasion, and copies given 
all who were present for thie 
ceremonies and mailed to cus- 
tomers and friends. 
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Bank Employs 
Hostess for 
Customers 


The First National Bank in 
Palm Beach, Florida, employs 
1 hostess to greet customers 
when they come into the bank, 
to answer inquiries about the 
hank, and to give information 
ibout Palm Beach. 

The young lady has a desk 
in the lobby so that she is the 
first one seen by everyone en- 
tering the bank. From her desk 
he has a view of all employees 
nd officers in the bank and 
can tell when they are free to 
wait on other clients. The staff 
reports to her when they go out 
to lunch or go out on appoint- 
ments. She has a telephone so 
that she may answer calls re- 
garding the whereabouts of 
officers or employees, or about 
customers who may be in the 
bank. 

In addition to greeting the 
public and keeping track of 
bank workers, the hostess as- 
sists in keeping records of new 
irrivals in the city and those 
who open accounts. She keeps 
the bank’s contact officers sup- 
plied with such information. 


Westinghouse 
Analyzes Its 
Dollar Income 


Out of every dollar received 
by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 42 
cents are used to meet the com- 
pany payrolls, it was shown in 
a recent statement issued to 
employees. 

For materials and supplies 
the company spends 28.7 cents, 
leaving only 29.3 cents for em- 
ployee benefits, annuities, group 
insurance; dividends to stock- 
holders; surplus; provision for 
depreciation; transportation; 
advertising; patents and royal- 
ties; office expenses; rents, in- 
surance, power, fuel, water; 
and taxes, which item alone 
amounts to 4.5 cents out of 
every dollar received by the 
company. 

The company’s gross income 
was $160,000,000 in 1938, and 
it is an established policy 
of Westinghouse to take its 
employees into its confidence on 
all matters concerning employee 
business and welfare, wages, 
sales profits, ete. 
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Tells Steps in 
Staging Popular 
Hobby Show 


A hobby show is no novelty, 
but a successful hobby show is 
a horse of another color. How 
to ride a hobby show to a 
photographic finish was illus- 
trated by L. S. Ayres and Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis, de- 
partment store, where the em- 
ployees’ hobby show, early in the 
year, scored such an emphatic 
success that plans are already 
under way for another show in 
January 1940. 

First on the Ayres’ program 
came the matter of appointing 
a committee, a general chair- 
man and two assistants, one in 
charge of publicity and the 
other in charge of physical ar- 
rangements. The date and loca- 
tion of the hobby show were de- 
cided by this committee and 
representatives from the eleven 
floors and basement of Ayres 
were selected—also from the 
Executive, Inspection, Delivery, 
Warehouse, Porters, House- 
keepers, Elevators, and Main- 
tenance Department—to ac- 
quaint the employees in all 
parts of the store with the 
hobby show plans. A schedule 
of dates for committee meet- 
ings, when applications to enter 
the hobby show would be dis- 
tributed, when applications 
should be turned in, and when 
all exhibits must be ready, was 
then made out. 

Next, began a teaser cam- 
paign to arouse response. A 
typical teaser was: 


Have You Herarp THE ONE 
AsouTt THE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN ? 


“Or don’t you collect jokes? 
Some people do. Others ride 
bicycles, collect match-box 
covers, paint pictures. Accord- 
ing to the dictionary man, these 





are hobbies. Webster says, ‘A 
hobby is that which a person 
persistently pursues with zeal 
or delight’ Do you have a 
hobby?” 

This teaser and three other 
provocative follow-ups were dis- 
tributed to every one of the 
seventeen hundred employees in 
the store. After this came the 
general distribution of a com- 
plete announcement of the show, 
beginning with the time, the 
place, and “What’s going to be 
exhibited: the things we make, 
the things we collect, the things 
we save, the things we do.” 
Complete information about 
entering the hobby show and 
an entry blank were included. 
Questions on the entry blank 
concerned items to be exhibited 
and the estimated space they 
would fill, information as to 
whether the exhibit would be 
brought to the store or be 
picked up, and the date on 
which it would be ready to be 
picked up. Exhibitors were 
furnished with ownership tags 
and numbers and were asked 
to write interesting information 
about their hobbies to be dis- 
played with the exhibit. 

On the day of the show an- 
other notice reading, “Right 
This Way, Folks, Right This 
Way,” which stated the days 
and hours when the show was 
open, was distributed to every 


Advance planning, a_ teaser 
campaign to employees, and 
many different committees are 
required to put across a suc- 
cessful hobby show in the opin- 
ion of officials of L. S. Ayres, 
Indianapolis department store 
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employee. When the show was 
concluded another notice telling 
the employees when their ex- 
hibits would be wrapped and 
ready to return was sent out. 

A ten-page program of the 
hobby show was printed in two 
colors with brief descriptions 
of every exhibit, and the ex- 
hibitors’ names and the depart- 
ments in which they worked. 
The newspapers were invited 
to the hobby show, and reporters 
from every Indianapolis paper 
attended and described in in- 
teresting detail in the news 
columns the next day the scrap- 
book of 444 examples of twins 
(including 25 triplets, 9 sets of 
quadruplets, and 2 sets of 
quintuplets), the homing pig- 
eons, the miniature trains, and 
hundreds of other items dis- 
played by the L. S. Ayres’ em- 
ployees. 

The total cost of the show 
was $158.10. This included the 
programs, delivery calls for ex- 
hibits, and pictures of the show 
used for newspaper publicity. 

Many personnel men feel that 
the hobby show is an excellent 
method for helping employees 
become better acquainted with 
each other and reveals to the 
management their abilities and 
interests. The fact that there 
is always considerable publicity 
is important, but by no means 
the chief reason for the show. 
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Plant Visits Boom Sales for 


Ice Cream Factory 


In March 1932, when Ray 
Yarnell took over an ice cream 
factory at Searcy, Arkansas, 
he believed changing one sign 
lent the greatest impetus to the 
success of his business of any 
one thing he did. 

That sign hung over the 
front door and read, “No Loaf- 
ing, Keep Out.” Mr. Yarnell 
observed many people read that 
sign and turn away disgustedly. 
There was something unsavory 
about it. “Why,” he reasoned, 
“shouldn’t anyone feel welcome 
to visit the plant?” So he had 
the sign repainted to read, 
“Welcome, Come In,” and in- 
structed all his employees to be 
courteous to visitors. Visitors 
came, sometimes in droves. 
They were shown through the 
plant, shown how it was oper- 
ated, and what precautions 
were used to keep it sanitary. 

Each time new machinery 
was installed Mr. Yarnell ad- 
vertised an open house day, 
preferably on Saturday, when 
the farmers would be in town 
anyway. The _ kiddies were 
served free ice cream and 
frozen novelties. The employees 
stressed the fine delicious qual- 
ity of the products, the extra 
sanitary condition under which 
they were made, and the low 
selling price, which often was 
only slightly more than that of 
homemade cream. 


It's What You Do—Not What You Say 


The attending crowds were 
enormous and everyone left 
with a kindly feeling toward 
the Yarnell Ice Cream Com- 
pany. The salesmen, truck 
drivers, and other employees 
were instructed to show the 
same friendly spirit everywhere 
they went. As a result sales 
steadily mounted, new and bet- 
ter equipment was added, the 
plant enlarged, and the roster 
of employees and the payroll 
increased. 

While his predecessor had 
catered almost exclusively to 
the town and city trade, Mr. 
Yarnell sought the rural trade 
as an adjunct. He began buy- 
ing strawberries, milk, and 
other farm products direct 
from the farmers, and in turn 
every one of them became cus- 
tomers of his products. He co- 
operated with community pic- 
nics and outing parties by 
supplying them with containers 
and dispensers. 

Mr. Yarnell makes it a point 
to employ every deserving high- 
school student he can and con- 
siders this an excellent good- 
will gesture for the young peo- 
ple’s trade. 

Mr. Yarnell is now one of 
the leading ice cream manufac- 
turers of his state. He con- 
siders his public relations in- 
vestment one of the best he 
can make. 


Banks Rotate Meetings to Train 
Each Other’s Employees 


Bank forums, introduced this 
year at Racine, Wisconsin, 
have doubled attendance at the 
regular chapter meetings of the 
American Institute of Banking 
in that city. “These forums have 
developed a keener interest in 
the routine work at the bank,” 
said Ted Hegard, bookkeeper 
at the First National Bank and 
member of the forum com- 
mittee. These give-and-take dis- 
cussions are developing assur- 
ance among the young em- 
ployees and are _ promoting 
greater friendliness and mutual 
helpfulness among employees of 
the various banks. 

At one meeting the group 
was addressed by a G-man 
from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on what to do dur- 
ing a bank holdup and how 
bank employees can be of help 
in guarding their bank against 
criminals. At another meeting 
a “million-dollar forgery” ex- 
hibit furnished the background 
for a discussion on forgeries. 
Bank clerks were advised to 
learn the characteristic marks 
on various denominations of 
currency and paper money, so 
that they could recognize spuri- 
ous coins or bills at first glance. 

Meetings are held in the 
lobbies of the different banks 
of the city to give employees a 
chance to see the inside of 
other banks. 


Plans for next year’s forunis 
include addresses by bank er 
ployees to civic clubs, hig! 
school groups, and parent 
teacher organizations. 


Todd Wins 
Good -Will of 
Visitors 


The Todd Company, In 
well-known Rochester man 
facturer of checks and check 
writing and protecting equi, 
ment, posts this notice in its 
reception room. “It is the policy 
of this company that no caller 
be permitted to wait more than 
ten minutes to receive acknow! 
edgment of his call. Should th 
information clerk permit you 
to wait longer without an ex 
planation, please cooperate with 
us by calling our attention to 
the delay. The Todd Company.” 

The officers of the company 
feel that one way of getting 
prompt hearings for their own 
salesmen is to give the sales- 
men of other companies a 
prompt hearing. If every com- 
pany followed this policy, there 
would be a tremendous saving 
in sales costs and lost time by 
salesmen everywhere. 


[* THE last analysis, public relations is chiefly the application of common sense to the prob- 

lems that confront you. There is neither mystery nor magic in such application, but there 
is a great deal more to it than merely telling your story. The fundamental thing is what you 
do and how you do it, rather than what you say. By far the most important consideration of 
any institution is not what it says about itself, nor what other people say about it, but what it 
does; and when an institution goes about to make its policy accord with sound public senti- 


ment, its public relations work is real—T Homas Ross 
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To a Young Man About 


To Begin Selling 


(Continued from page 17) 


ambition and the will to win. 

I am sure you are interested in 
the question of compensation and 
the average earnings of college 
men who enter the field of market- 
ing, including sales and advertis- 
ing. According to a study made in 
1931 by Professors Bossard and 
Dewhurst of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, of graduates 
of that school up to and including 
the year 1928, out of a total of 
1,659 graduates reporting, 345 
were engaged in marketing. The 
average earnings of the marketing 
group were $2,170 at the end of 
the first year after graduation as 
compared with $1,850 for all 
graduates. At the end of the third 
year the marketing group average 
was $3,420 as compared with 
$3,080 for all. At the end of five 
years, the marketing group $4,000 
as compared with $3,740 for all 
and for those who had been out 
for more than eight years, the av- 
erage for marketing was $6,940 as 
compared with $6,430 for all. 
These figures were obtained in the 
main for the very prosperous years 
of the 1920’s and would probably 
be lower in the 1930’s, but the 
ratio will undoubtedly remain 
the same. These marketing figures 
presumably exclude those men who 
were drawn from marketing for 
other executive positions, where the 
salaries may have been still higher. 

May I suggest a word of advice 
to those who wish to have a career 
in selling, but cannot find an im- 
mediate position in that field? This 
applies particularly to those desir- 
ing to join an established concern 
and advance through various 
stages until you can fill an open- 
ing in their sales organization. 

1. Carefully make a list of the 
concerns with whom you would 
like to make a ‘connection. This 
should be determined after con- 
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sultation with friends in the com- 
mercial or banking field. Try to 
select businesses that are reason- 
ably assured of future success and 
have not overstayed themselves. Be 
sure that their products or services 
are conducive to increasing.demand 
and that they do not appear to be 
slipping financially or otherwise. 
2. Make sure that the executives 
with whom you are to be in con- 
tact are men of 
whose ideals are 
their organization. This is 


strong character, 
an inspiration to 
im- 
perative to a young man entering 
business, because without constant 
inspiration it is difficult to develop 
his potentialities. Under no cir- 
cumstances join an organization 
of this 
character, irrespective of the high- 


whose executives are not 


er salary and better position that 
might be offered. 








3. Cheerfully accept any posi- | 


tion you can obtain with the right 
organization, be it even office boy 
or messenger, and attempt to do 
the job assigned better than any- 
one has ever done it before. 

4. Try to make a record per- 
formance on each job before going 


to another. When you are away | 


from the job, plan to make your- 
self more proficient in the imme- 
diate job and to study other 
phases of the business. 

5. Develop a concept of the ideal 
executive toward which you aspire. 
Try to make him a composite of 
your individuality, plus the best 
you have observed in others. Emu- 
late your ideal and, as you devel- 
op experience, revamp the formula 
without sacrificing your person- 
ality. Try to visualize his charac- 
teristics; plan your courses of 
study and athletic endeavors, your 
spare time, social contacts; and 
choose your place to live and your 
associates, all with the definite ob- 
jective of developing into your con- 
ception of the ideal man. 





Spare Time Training 


that helps you 


Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


D2? YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 
to you— insure your early and larger participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 

For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and prolits—will 
be able to pick and choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trained man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them. 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
re success-building program helps you plan your 
uture, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 847.R Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 

success-building training and service I have 

marked with an X below. Also a copy of “Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without obliga- 

tion to me, 

O Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 


0 Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling. 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad, Truck or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

O Law: LL. B. Degree. 

0 Modern Foremanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

0 Industrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 

0 Modern Business Correspondence: 

Training for Sales or Collection Correspon- 

dent, Sales Promction Manager, Mail Sales 

Manager, Secretary, etc. 

Stenography: Training in the new superior 

machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

Railway Accounting 

Expert Bookkeeping 

Business English 

Commercial Law 

Credit and Collec- 

tion Correspondence 

0 Public Speaking 

0 C.P. A. Coaching 

0 Stenotypy 


ooooo0 oO 
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ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales 
letters, collection letters, special 
letters to customers, and drama- 
tized mailings of all kinds. 400 
ideas and 400 colorfully illustrat- 
ed letterhead samples you can 
use, costing over $10,000. Yours 
for $3.00. Sent on approval. Prize 
and Contest Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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The Knack of Dictating 
Better Letters 


BY JOHN M. GARTH 


S THIS is being written there 

is a man dictating in a private 
office. In the large room outside, 
there are fifteen or more employees, 
everyone of whom can hear him 
dictate. Every word he says, in- 
tended only for recording on the 
wax cylinder, is heard all over one 
section of the office. 

This habit of loud dictating is 
one of the commonest faults of dic- 
tators. It may be a nervous habit, 
or it may be due to a misunder- 
standing of the mechanics of the 
dictating machine. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that it. is 
unnecessary to imitate a side-show 
spieler when dictating. Yet thou- 
sands of men actually pitch their 
voices far too high when dictating, 
or they talk too loud. The best 
dictators talk in a voice that can- 
not be heard 10 feet away. 

The knack of dictating correctly 
will subdue the noise in an office, 
will eliminate the distractions 
which cause errors, delays, and 
fatigue. Better dictating habits 
will increase the dictator’s own 
production and accuracy, will in- 
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crease production and reduce er- 
rors in the transcribing depart- 
ment. One of the first things a 
good dictator learns is to hold the 
mouthpiece, so that his upper lip 
touches the upper edge. The lower 
lip should be free, and not touch- 
ing it. Do not choke or muffle the 
sound of your voice by covering 
the whole of your mouth with the 
mouthpiece. 

Next to the proper tone and 
pitch of voice is the matter of clear 
enunciation. Do not run words to- 
gether, even though a familiar 
phrase is being dictated. The 
phrase may be more familiar to the 
dictator than to the transcriber. 
For example, a dictator will utter 
into the mouthpiece a_ sentence 
which, if transcribed as it sounds, 
would be written: 

“Thankye evr so much Mrstah 
Hans fer the clippings of araver- 
tisin which ye so kinely sen with 
your recenletr.” 

If the transcriber is an expert, 
blessed with the patience of Job 
and a touch of Hindoo mysticism, 
she will read the dictator’s mind 


and carefully type the following: 

“Thank you ever so much, Mr. 
Hanson, for the clippings of our 
advertising which you so kindly 
sent with your recent letter.” 

Of course, the operator will not 
know how to spell Mr. Hanson’s 
name unless it is spelled out or ap- 
pears on the letter she is answer- 
ing. She could spell it Hanson or 
Hansen, and being no mind reader 
she may get it wrong unless the 
dictator spells it out or sees that it 
is written or printed somewhere on 
the correspondence. 

There are thousands of words 
in our language which are easy to 
mistake for other words. Take the 
simple pronoun “our.” Many men 
pronounce it as if it were spelled 
“are.” We can depend on the oper- 
ator to catch most of these peculi- 
arities in dictation and write, not 
what it sounds like, but what the 
dictator really meant. But even if 
the harassed transcriber does get 
it right, she can do more and bet- 
ter work if she doesn’t have to stop 
and guess and put on a mind read- 
ing act every time she transcribes. 

When dictating words which are 
likely to be misunderstood, enunci- 
ate every syllable clearly. It is a 
needless waste of the company’s 
money to force a girl to rewrite a 
letter because she thought we said 
“seven,” when we actually did say 
“leven” and meant “e-l-e-v-e-n.” We 
must remember that “Austin,” if 
we are not careful may come out 
of the earpieces “Boston.” If we 
just stop a minute and think about 
the words in our language which 
can sound like a totally different 
word if we are careless, we will find 
many. Here are just a few: 


knock clock block 
lock mock sock 
wicks six clicks 
sick lick trick 
band land hand 
ate sate hate 
mate Kate bait 


Then there are the trick sen- 
tences which involve words which 
may be spelled differently. For ex- 
ample: 

“We expect you to attend the 
Boston meeting.” 
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Under certain circumstances, 
the dictator could have meant: 

“We expect you two to attend 
ie Boston meeting,” or possibly 
We expect you, too, to attend the 
oston meeting.” 

If we would stop a moment and 
nink of the transcriber’s problem, 
e would not excuse our sloppy 
ictating habits by saying, “Oh, 
he can get what I mean,” when 
he truth is that she is constantly 
uzzled because she transcribes 
his morning from a man who was 
aised down East and drops most 
if the “g’s” from his words and 
lictates “printin” when he means 
printing,” and this afternoon she 
ackles a couple of cylinders from 
hat overly polite “sutthun” boy 
ho dictates all about the 


“hosses,” says “Dear Suh” when 
he means “Dear Sir,” and ends a 
letter with “We ahh suttinly 
pleased with this awdah and we 
suah do preciate it and hope to 
have moah awdahs frum you all.” 
Of course the girl, who was raised 
in Brooklyn, finds this gibberish 
about as intelligible to her ears as 
a mouthful of Japanese. But she 
struggles until she finally turns 
out this interpretation, “We are 
certainly pleased with this order 
and hope to have more from you.” 
We put entirely too much of a 
burden on the transcribing depart- 
ment, when we assume that every- 
one in the world is entirely familiar 
with our peculiarities of speech. 
Now then for a few more simple 
hints. Do not forget to indicate the 


extra copies (if any) wanted for 
each letter. It is too late when you 
dictate at the end of the letter, 
“Operator, make two extra copies 
of this letter.” One transcription 
supervisor found that all the girls 
in her department were making two 
extra copies of every letter, be- 
cause the dictators never told them 
about extra copies. Each evening 
the wastebaskets were full of extra 
copies which were not needed. 

Fast talking is an abomination 
to transcribers—even the best of 
them. The reason for this is that 
fast talkers are prone to run words 
together. Any dictator who can 
separate each word properly can 
talk rapidly, but few men can dic- 
tate rapidly without slurring 
words. 





Follow-up Report on 


(Continued from page 32) 


John R. Ramsey, general man- 
ager of the company, told our re- 
porter on Thursday, July 13, that 
they were satisfied, almost to the 
point of being smug, with the of- 
fices. He said, “The desks and 
chairs have been highly satisfac- 
tory. I would not go back to four- 
legged chairs, and as far as the 
desks are concerned, I would never 
again think of using a desk where 
you have to pull out drawers. The 
ledge beneath the main working 
surface of the desk is handy and 
convenient, and the arrangement 
for file baskets is good. We are en- 
tirely satisfied.” 

Mr. Ramsey explained that it 
had been necessary to reduce the 
wattage of some of the lamps used, 
because they provided too much 
light for the center sections of the 
office. On a few desks which were 
built for both typewriter and cal- 
culating machines, it was found 
that the typewriter recess or well 
was too far away from the recess 
for the calculating machine. These 
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the Johnson Office 


desks were altered slightly to over- 
come this objection. No other 
changes have been made. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the offices re- 
mains as shown in the story in the 
May issue of this magazine. 
Officials of the Johnson organi- 
zation are not the kind of men to be 
satisfied easily; nor would they 
hesitate to make changes if there 
were an opportunity for improve- 
ment. We believe they would be the 
first to acknowledge the need for 
some change if it were needed. 
The new offices have attracted a 
vast number of visitors. Trips 
through the offices are conducted 
on schedule and as many as four 
hundred people have been shown 
through at one time. Later it was 
found that it is better to conduct 
small parties, up to about fifty 
people at a time, on visits. Each 
visitor is asked to register in a 
book on the receptionist’s desk. If 
the visitor proves to be a celebrity 
or a good customer, the reception- 
ist sends the visitor on the tour of 


inspection and promptly notifies 
one of the officers or executives of 
the company that such and such a 
person is visiting the office. Then 
the executive finds the visitor and 
extends him or her a_ personal 
greeting. As each visitor leaves, 
the man in charge of the visits 
gives each person a picture post- 
card, carrying a four-color illus- 
tration of the office exterior. For a 
time reprints of the article which 
appeared in the May issue of 
AMERICAN Business were given to 
each visitor. 

Manufacturing and selling con- 
sumer products to a wide market, 
Johnson has undoubtedly cashed 
in on the visitors which have 
flocked to the new offices. These 
visitors have unquestionably left 
the Johnson offices, impressed by 
the beauty of the interior and ex- 
terior, the quiet, cool, smooth-run- 
ning office. It would scarcely be 
possible that they could fail to be 
impressed with the idea that John- 
son must turn out good products. 
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The “I'll-Do-It-Myself” Executive 


(Continued from page 25) 


with the men. He took the stand 
that his results had proved his 
methods were right, and _ that 
every man should follow them. 
When he took it into his head that 
a certain account ought to be 
closed, he would accept no excuses 
from the salesman. After about 
two trials by the salesman, he 
would take the account away from 
the salesman and close it himself. 

Soon he was running around the 
country in airplanes, sharpshoot- 
ing for business in nearly every 
salesman’s territory. Time after 
time he landed accounts only to 
have the salesman complain bit- 
terly that he wantonly took ad- 
vantage of his patient preliminary 
work and closed accounts which, 
had he been patient, would have 
undoubtedly been closed in a 
month or two. There was some 
merit in those claims, too. It took 
all the heart out of the men. They 
went ahead, sold routine orders, 
and staged what amounted to a sit- 
down strike in developing impor- 
tant new business. 

And the facts were that he did 
enough of this kind of sharpshoot- 
ing to justify most of the men’s 
complaints. Of course, his sharp- 
shooting was not as bad as the 
salesmen claimed it was, and with- 
out question he closed some busi- 
ness which the men had worked on 
perfunctorily for years without 
results. But no matter what the 
facts were, when he closed a sale 
on which a salesman had been 
working for a long time, the sales- 
man claimed that he would have 
had the business on the next call. 
In two years this sales manager 
lost so many good men, upsct so 
many other good men that he had 
to be transferred to the Pacific 
Coast, and another man was put 
in charge of the sales department 
in the home office. At last report 
he was doing very well on the 
Coast, with only one assistant. 

It is an actual fact that the de- 
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partment manager who can sit in 
his office with his feet on the desk 
and look out the window may be 
the best man for the job. He has 
things organized. Lower-priced 
assistants are doing the work. He 
assumes the responsibility, does the 
planning and coordination. He 
bolsters up the staff man who 
wants to quit; he encourages the 
brilliant little fellow who has no 
confidence in his own ability. He 
holds a tight rein on the young 
college graduate who wants to 
revolutionize the entire business 
overnight. He listens to complaints 
and suggestions with patient calm 
and irons out office quarrels and 
jealousies. He may, and probably 
does, take time out at home to 
think, but he doesn’t ruin his eve- 
nings by spending the time okay- 
ing minor requisitions or finding 
faults with expense accounts. 

The “T’ll-do-it-myself” executive 
is often far too critical of his 
assistants. He has no patience. He 
wants to fire employees for making 
one mistake. If he doesn’t fire them, 
he constantly drags up previous 
mistakes and nags them about 
carelessness. The result is that 
everyone becomes so accustomed to 
perpetual criticism, that no one 
tries very hard to do his best work 
because he thinks that he will be 
criticized no matter what he does. 

Some of these executives run into 
rude awakenings at times. There 
was the case of a sales promotion 
manager for a_ big household 
utility manufacturer who fell ill a 
few weeks before a new line was to 
be announced. Before he became 
ill, he would never permit so much 
as a routine announcement to be 
issued without his revision. But, 
because the entire sales promotion 
campaign had to be put into work 
while he was too ill to be con- 
sulted, every member of his de- 
partment secretly resolved to 
prove to the sick manager that a 
good job could be done in his ab- 


sence without his _ supervision 

The entire campaign was suc 
cessfully under way when the sales 
promotion manager returned ty 
work. Even he had to admit tha 
the members of the department ha:! 
done a good job. It made a ne 
man of him. From then on he kne 
that he had, in his departmen 
men fully capable of assuming r 
sponsibility and doing their jol 
without his minute supervisio: 
Things went along at a mu 
smoother gait in this office tha 
ever before, after the boss realize 
that he had worked himself int: 
the hospital trying to do every 
body’s work. 

Running any kind of depart 
ment with the least amount of fric 
tion is the result of: 


(1) Careful 


work. 


analysis of thi 


(2) Delegation of duties to in 
dividuals best suited. 


(3) Advance planning and co 
ordination. 


(4) Sympathetic and construc 
tive supervision. 

(5) Fair recognition for good 
work. 


Exceedingly capable departmen! 
managers must realize that th. 
younger people in their depart 
ments are not as skilled or as ex 
perienced as they are. They nee« 
constructive suggestions, encour 
agement, and supervision. Ti 
manager who insists on doin: 
things himself, rather than hel) 
ing his subordinates improve thei: 
work, will never develop a goo! 
staff. In the first place he will los: 
all the best members of his staf’ 
The aggressive, ambitious, sel! 
reliant members simply will not 
work under the nagging of an “T’! 
do-it-myself” boss. They will leay 
Only the weaklings will stay, con 
tent to stand by while the bos 
overworks. Thick-skinned enoug'! 
to take constant criticism and con 
plaining, they develop a “what t! 
hell” attitude and stick on the jo! 
with knowledge that they can d: 
mediocre work and always ge 
away with it. 
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SEPTEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


=P § 


—_—- _ #8 4a 
Nr See Hm m 


PS 


16. 
17. 


National Open Polo Championship at Westbury, 
L. I., held during September. National Air Races 
in Cleveland. First air express service, 1927. 


Treasury Department created, 1789. Henry George 
born, 1839; Eugene Field, 1850. Gold discovered 
in Black Hills, 1874. 


Labor Sunday. Treaty of Paris signed by U.S. and 
Britain, 1783. 


Lasor Day. Los Angeles founded, 1781. 


First Continental Congress opened in Philadel- 
phia, 1774. Cardinal Richelieu born, 1585. 


Lafayette Day—Lafayette born, 1757. Battle of 
the Marne (1914) celebrated. 


Boulder Dam in operation, 1936. Queen Elizabeth 
born, 1533. 


Globe circumnavigated in 1522. 


International Life Boat Races in New York. Cali- 
fornia joined Union, 1850. 


Elias Howe patented sewing machine, 1846. Battle 
of Lake Erie, 1813. 


Constitution Week, Sept. 11-17. Schools open in 
most communities. 


162nd birthday of New York State. Defender’s 
Day in Maryland. 


Star Spangled Banner written, 1814. 


Rosh Hashana (Ist day)—Jewish New 
America entered Mexico City, 1847. 


National Felt Hat Day. Federal Income Tax, 
third payment. Rosh Hashana (2nd day). Wil- 
liam Taft, 27th President, born, 1857. 


American Legion incorporated by act of Congress, 
1919. James J. Hill, born 1838. 


Constitution Day (Constitution signed, 
National Dog Week, Sept. 17-23. 


Cornerstone of first national capitol building laid, 
1793. 


William B. Astor born, 1792. 


Britain quit gold standard, 1931. Magellan began 
world voyage, 1519. Alexander the Great born, 
356 B.C. 


France declared a republic, 1792. Louis Joliet 
born, 1645. 


Nathan Hale put to death as a spy, 17 
Chesterfield born, 1694. 


AuTUMN begins. First air mail flight in U.S., 1911. 
Yom Kippur—Jewish holiday. 


Year. 


1787). 


76. Earl of 


August, 1939 


24. 


27. 





Dayticut Savinc Enps. Gold Star Mothers’ 
Day. National Newspaper Boys’ Week, Sept. 
24-30. American Indian Day. John Marshall born, 
1755. U.S. Supreme Court established, 1789. 


American Legion, 21st annual convention, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 25-28. National oo Arts Exposi- 
tion, N.Y.C., Sept. 25—Oct. 


Samuel Adams born, 1722. Balboa discovered the 

Pacific, 1513. 

First passenger train run over Providence and 

Worcester R. R., 1847. 

Pennsylvania adopted a state constitution, 1776. 
- I 


William the Conqueror landed in England, 1066. 
Admiral Nelson born, 1758. 


National Furniture Week, Sept. 30-Oct. 7. College 
football season starts. Telephone service between 
U.S. and Mexico opened, 1927. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


26- 30 
25-28 
26-29 
12-13 
25- 1 
27-29 
20-23 
25- 7 
11-14 
4- 8 
15-16 
26-29 
28-30 
17-20 
14-17 
20-22 
25 

25-29 
20-22 
28-30 
20-22 
20-22 
20-22 
20-22 
14-15 
27 

25- 7 
19-20 
8-21 
24-28 
18-19 


_ 


19-21 
3- 8 
17-20 
12-14 
18-21 


9 American Bankers Assoc., Seattle 
5 American Chemical Society, semi-annual meeting, Boston 


American Cryptogram Assoc. and National Puzzlers’ League, 
Cleveland 

American Hospital Assoc., Toronto. (Week of Sept. 25) 

American Institute of Architects, Washington 

American Legion Convention, Chicago 

Assoc. of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh 

Assoc. of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, Va. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

Direct-Mail Advertising Assoc., N. Y. C. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assoc., Hot Springs, Va. 

Fifth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, N. Y. C. 

Financial Advertisers Assoc., Toronto 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Assoc., St. Paul 

Independent Bankers Assoc., St. Paul 

Iron and Steel Exposition, Pittsburgh 

National Assoc. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Seattle 

National Assoc. of Credit Jewelers, Chicago 

National Assoc. of Foremen, Pittsburgh 

National Assoc. of Furniture Manufacturers, Chicago 

National Assoc. of Insurance Agents, Boston.(Week of Sept.25) 

National Assoc. of Life Underwriters, St. Louis 

National Assoc. of Mutual Insurance Agents, . 

National Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers, N. Y. 

National Assoc. of Supervisors of State Banks, Scit Lake City 

National Hardwood Lumber Assoc., Baltimore 

National Industrial Advertisers Assoc., N. Y. C 

National Industrial Stores Assoc., Baltimore 

National Petroleum Assoc., Atlantic City 

National Pickle Packers Assoc., Chicago 

National Printing Equipment Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Publishers Assoc., Skytop, Pa. 

National Stationers Assoc., Boston 

National Wholesale Druggists Assoc., White Sulphur Springs 

Official Leather Opening and Style Conference for Spring, 
1940, N. Y. C. 

Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way Assoc., Chicago 

Southwestern Gift Show, Dallas 

Super Market Institute, Cincinnati 

Technical Assoc. of the Pulp & Paper Industry, Syracuse 

Track Supply Assoc., Chicago 
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Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added som. 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perforr 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is 

clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea use: 








Catch the original and all the copy sheets in the platen of the typewriter. Then 
insert the carbons, letting carbons extend about an inch from the bottom 


1. A Better Way for 
Carbon Inserting 


Several operators in the typing and 
transcribing department of the Jewel 
Tea Company report considerable time 
saving in inserting carbon paper by the 
following method: Instead of inter-leav- 
ing the carbon with each sheet of paper 
before the paper is inserted in the type- 
writer, it is quicker to take the original 
and the various papers for copies and 
catch them about an inch in the platen 
of the typewriter. After they are caught 
in the platen (roll) of the machine, in- 
sert the carbons between each sheet of 
paper and roll both paper and carbon 
into position for writing the first line. 

After the sheet is completed, take out 
paper and carbon from the machine as 
usual. Because the original and copies 
were inserted first, the carbon sheets will 
extend about an inch beyond the bottom 
of the original and the copies, and can 
be easily pulled out from between the 
original and the copies in one motion, 
instead of taking the carbon out one 
sheet at a time. 
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In following this plan, remember that 
it is necessary to insert the carbon paper 
with the carbon side toward the operator. 
The same plan is used in a number of 
other offices and considerable time sav- 
ing in inserting and removing the carbon 
paper is reported. Six and seven copies 
are frequently made in the Jewel offices, 
but the plan works equally well when 
only one or two copies are made of each 
letter. 

Carbon paper can be more fully used, 
as well, for by inverting the carbon every 
third or fourth time, both ends are used 
for copying. When carbon is placed di- 
rectly behind the typing a small area in 
the center is all that is used, and the 
remainder of the sheet outside the direct 
typing area is wasted. 


2. Short Cuts Card 
Index Routine 


The following idea, applicable to or- 
ganizations using large card record sys- 
tems has been contributed by T. Card- 
enas, export manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Company of Minneapolis. 


A few of the colored celluloid signals a 
inserted in the last card holder at t! 
bottom of each tray, and are spaced 
that they may be easily removed or mo 
tabs added without extra bother. Hoy 
ever, not many signals are ever remove 
from the cards, for each card in the sy 
tem always carries a green signal, cd 
noting “sales,” or “no sales.” A gree 
tab on the far left of the card indicat 
“no sales,” while as sales increase, t! 
green tab moves to the right. 


3. Improved C.O.D. 
Ticket Plan 


The Bon Marche, Seattle departme: 
store, has put to work a new C.O.I 
handling system which obviates the ne: 


to prepare special C.O.D. stickers of an 


kind, not even to address a label. 


Where formerly a sticker form repeat 
ing the information on the sales chec! 


had to be made out, with due possibilit 


of error in copying the information, the 
customer’s sales check now is simp) 


affixed to a C.O.D. tag. The check i 


folded across the perforation, and th« 


upper part serves as the name and ac 


dress data for the deliveryman. The 
lower part gives the amount to collect, 
and the items comprising the amount of 


the C.O.D. This is left with the custom: 


= 


after making the delivery and the collec- 


tion. Formerly, too, the sales check wa 
placed inside the package, and should : 


customer question the accuracy of a total 


charge, it was not readily available fo 


consultation. 
This system of handling C.O.D. tra: 


actions is found to be both speedy and 


accurate. 


4. Bank Training 
Program Plan 


Keeping savings department employ 
alert to the many details of their jo 
is a challenging problem in most ban 
The Uptown State Bank in Chicago u 
a combination questionnaire—discussi 
plan, adopted in 1938, and devised 
Cashier Joseph Morton. 

Before meetings are arranged, qu 
tionnaires are filled out by employees 
diagnose their weaknesses in bank 
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practices. Meetings are planned around 
only those questions on which employees 
have a difference of opinion. Moot ques- 
tions are discussed in an open forum 
to stimulate thinking, and the correct 
answer is summed up after each ques- 
tion has been discussed, to insure com- 
plete understanding. 

Tellers’ questionnaires contain one 
hundred questions; those for bookkeepers 
include twenty-five questions, covering 
matters of routine procedure, legal re- 
quirements, safety precautions, and 
other problems that come up with cus- 
tomers. A copy is given to each em- 
ployee in the department, returned as 
soon as the employee has answered all 
the questions. A special list is made up 
of all questions on which there has been 
a difference of opinion, or which have 
been answered incorrectly, and a series 
of meetings is planned around these 
questions. 

At the beginning of each meeting the 
officer in charge presents one of the ques- 
tions and, without indicating who gave 
incorrect answers, describes the way it 
was handled by various members of the 
department. Members of the group are 
asked to give their opinion of each 
answer, and to cite actual experiences 
or authorities to prove their points. 
After each employee has had an oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion or to de- 
fend the position he has taken on a 
question, the leader sums up the points 
made and outlines the correct procedure, 
so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing of bank policy on each question. 

“Planning our training group meetings 
around questions on which there is actu- 
ally misunderstanding or difference of 
opinion,” explained Mr. Morton, “helps 
us to make every minute of our group 
meetings count. Getting the employees 
into a lively forum discussion about these 
questions gives them a chance to express 
themselves, and they aren’t likely to for- 
get the correct procedure as easily as 
they might from a formal lecture.” 


5. Tea Serving Plan 
Wins Converts 


While it has not yet attained anything 
approaching the proportions of a na- 
tional trend, the practice of combating 
employee fatigue by the service of tea in 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon is slowly 
gaining ground in American offices, and 
afternoon pick-ups have been proved in 
many companies to result in increased 
production in the late afternoon hours. 

Last year the Tea Bureau made a mail 
survey of business houses in the Wall 
Street area. Of the companies replying, 
5.5 per cent said they served tea to their 
employees at either or both times. A 
similar mailing this year revealed a 
slight increase to 6.4 per cent. 

Of the various types of businesses, in- 
surance companies led with an average 
of 88 per cent, possibly because of 
greater interest in, and knowledge of, 
conditions relating to employee fatigue 
and health. 
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6. Pay Chart Aids 
Collections 


For three years, Prottas and Levitt, 
Inc., Seattle furniture house, has used a 
concise “pay chart” in lieu of ordinary 
generalities to cover terms of credit, and 
it is felt that the pay chart has con- 
tributed considerably toward attracting 
a notably large total of new customers. 

The pay chart is reproduced in all of 
the store’s advertising, and the tabulation 
covers four payment plans. For pur- 
chases amounting from $15 to $500, the 
chart covers the amount of the first pay- 
ment, and how many subsequent pay- 
ments and in what amounts, under the 
four-payment schedules. 4 

One of the advantages of the plan, 
from the customer’s viewpoint, is that 
it enables the home-maker to choose the 
plan of payment best suited to individual 
requirements, in contrast to a lack of 
plan, for example, that lures a patron to 
the store offering “lowest terms,” and 
then, when the merchandise has been se- 
lected, tries to get the largest down pay- 
ments and the largest monthly payments 
out of the customer that are possible. 
Customers also comment favorably on 
the pay chart because it eliminates 
favoritism. 

It is felt that customers often purchase 
more at a time when the payment plan 
is thus advertised into the open. They 
know exactly to what purchase lengths 
they may go on a given budget. 


7. Asks Visitors to 


Pass on Leads 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany has found that it pays to see all 
visitors quickly and to show all visitors, 
whether they come to buy or sell, every 
courtesy. So that all visitors will know 
what the company manufactures, a dis- 
play of the company’s products has been 
arranged in the reception room. 

Every visitor to the company’s office at 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, is requested to 
fill out one of the forms. There is space 
for the visitor to write in the name, ad- 
dress, and individual’s name or any 
company’s name, he thinks would be 
interested in receiving literature about 
Homestead valves and other products 
made by the company. 

This plan of getting leads from visi- 
tors is only a by-product of the Home- 
stead company’s strict rule that every 
salesman who visits its plant shall receive 
a prompt and courteous hearing. In this 
connection, F. E. Schuchman, general 
and sales manager of the company, says: 
“Buying offenses start right up in the 
front offices of most companies. One of 
these offenses is the superintendent or 
foreman who holds the salesman at arm’s 
length and ‘dares’ him to present his 
wares. Imagine a teacher confronted with 
such an atmosphere! Salesmen, in their 
true role, rank right up with teachers 
as purveyors of knowledge, but firms 
permit, yes, even encourage their per- 
sonnel to make it hard for salesmen, 
rather than draw them out.” 








NEW! 


Ediphone for your desk 


Brana new a few months ago— 
a big hit! Neat... Compact...Com- 
pletely enclosed! Electric eye 
winks to prevent mistakes. New 
Truvox recording. Takes up less 
space thana sheet of 844"x11" busi- 
ness paper. Write Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Ine., A-8, West Orange, N. J. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 





A Dependable 


AC STAPLING 


on Every Desk... 


; & 


assures... 
greatest Efficiency and Economy in the 
orderly handling of business papers 











ACE Model $6.00* 
PILOT Model 4.00% 
CADET Model  3.00* 


‘East of Rockies 


SUPER pte PRECISION 


STAPLES 


FACE = PILOT: CADET 





Products of ACE FASTENER CORP.—Chicago 
Sold b our Stationer 
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Installment Receipting 
And Posting Machine 


TO FACILITATE handling the increas- 
ing volume of installment business, Bur- 
roughs has recently announced a new, 
low-cost machine for receipting and post- 
ing payments at the window. It is de- 
signed to bring added protection, new 
economy, and a new speed and ease of 
operation to concerns doing installment 
business. 

By combining posting with receipting, 
it saves extra work ordinarily required 
to post records separately in the book- 
keeping department. 

The compact size makes it possible to 
use the equipment in cashier cages with- 
out costly changes, the machine occupy- 
ing little more space than an ordinary 
letterhead. ; 

The Burroughs Installment Receipting- 
Posting Machine permits the person re- 
ceiving payments—in a single operation 
—to post the amount of cash received 
to the customer’s receipt book and the 
ledger record, extend the new balance, 
and obtain a detailed audit journal. 

When the machine has already been in- 
stalled, experience has shown that this 
entire operation requires only a few sec- 
onds. Thus, customers are served quickly 
and payment lines are permitted to move 
rapidly. 

The amount entered on the machine is 
unchangeable until both receipt and 
ledger have received an original print— 
thus assuring agreement between the 
concern’s and the customer’s record. 

The machine is equipped with the 
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famous Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard, 
which provides the fastest known meth- 
od of listing amounts. Several keys— 
usually an entire amount—may be de- 
pressed simultaneously. Ciphers print 
automatically. The machine can also be 
used as a fast adding-subtracting ma- 
chine. It is illustrated above. 


Phone Reduces Noise 


Of Shop or Office 


A NEW model intercommunicating unit 
has been developed by Executone, Inc., 
called its Twinphone Model 302, which 
eliminates the disturbing background 
noises originating from the vicinity of 
the intercommunicating substation. The 
master station by means of a silent 
position on the talk-listen switch, elimi- 
nates all sound coming from the substa- 
tion except when the master station is 
calling or is called. This silencing feature 
of Twinphone makes it particularly 
adaptable for printing plants, factories, 
shops, and other places where an execu- 
tive must frequently talk with members 
of his staff, whose duties are carried on 
in noisy places. 


Low-Priced Duplicator 
With Automatic Feed 


A NEW model duplicator in the lower 
price field has been announced by the 
Niagara Duplicator Company which 
features automatic pull-feed. It is 
claimed that this duplicator will feed 
almost all types and weights of paper 





from onion skin to lightweight card- 
board stock. The machine is equipped 
with an automatically controlled impres- 
sion roller. 


Fan Uses New 
Circulating Idea 


FROM Chicago comes news of some- 
thing new in the way of keeping cool in 
warm weather. The air fountain provides 
a new kind of air circuit free from 
drafts. Air Fountain blows directly only 
at the ceiling. The air in motion spreads 
like the spokes of a wheel in all direc- 
tions across the ceiling, actually travel- 
ing down the walls and across the floor 
to complete its circuit by rising again. 
It is claimed that all the air in a room 
25 by 25 feet is put in motion with one 
air fountain, and that two or more will 
handle larger stores, restaurants, beauty 
parlors, taverns, offices. Also, the body 
cooling effect of this gentle air-motion, 
touching all parts of the body or cloth- 
ing, is said to be far superior to and 
much safer than any draft-producing 
method. At low speed the air fountain, 
in winter, distributes the warm air in a 
room evenly, avoiding cold floors and 
saving fuel. It is produced and sold by 
the Air Fountain Company. 
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Low-Priced Folding 
Machine for Office 


OFFICE managers will welcome the in- 
troduction of a new, low-priced, auto- 
matie feed, folding machine which takes 
up no more space than a_ typewriter. 
Manufactured and sold by the Multi- 
stamp Company, the machine is avail- 
ble in either hand or motor driven 
models. Said to be capable of speeds from 
3,000 to 5,000 pieces an hour, depend- 
ing upon the type of fold, the machine 
weighs only 25 pounds and may be used 
for many different kinds of folds, in- 
cluding the ten most popular types of 
folds in use in business offices. It will 
fold letters, bills, invoices, circulars, 
handbills, bulletins, and many different 
types of advertising matter. Both the 
hand and electrically driven models are 
equipped with automatic feeds. With this 
machine it will be possible to buy con- 
siderable quantities of flat printing and 
fold them in the office, thus saving the 
profit on folding when it is done outside 
the office. Prices and full particulars will 
be gladly sent to all responsible readers 
of American Business who make their 
requests on business letterheads. 


How Low Cost Photo 
Copies Are Made 


fHE Hunter Electro-Copyist makes 
copies of all types of papers, written, 
typed, drawn, or photographed, and can 
make from one to one hundred copies at 
\ time. The photographic reproductions 
ire made by placing the material to be 
‘opied inside the box-like instrument in 
ontact with sensitized paper. The cover 

closed and current turned on. The 
negative thus produced is put in the 
developer and accurate copies are ready 
within a few minutes. There is a portable 
model Electro-Copyist which offers con- 
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venience to those people, such as lawyers, 
who must have copies of documents 
which cannot be removed from their li- 
braries or files. The sensitized paper for 
copies is made in several different types 

-for black and white contrast, for half- 
tone copying of photographs, and one for 
the combination of the two. A new paper, 
Heccostrip, is extremely thin and trans- 
parent, and is used for copying originals 
which have been damaged. The photo- 
graphic reproductions thus produced 
are not subject to errors which occur 
with ordinary typing or copying 





Cool Fluorescent 
Desk Lamps 


ONE of the objections to desk lamps 
has always been the heat they generate 
so close to the working area of the desk. 
Now, with clear, cool fluorescent light, 
it is possible to use desk lamps without 
feeling the heat. Illustrated in this 
column is a fluorescent desk lamp called 
the Electro-Dalite which is unusually 
well suited for color matching for use 
on office desks, retail counters, hotels, 
libraries. Manufactured by the Electro 
Manufacturing Company which will be 
glad to forward full details on request 


MARCHAN 


a 


CALCULATOR’ 


‘ 
- 


SATISFACTION 


* When a man buys the same 
thing over and over again, it is 
positive proof of satisfaction 
...the simplest, truest story of 
satisfaction that could ever be 
told. 


*& When Marchant users buy 
again, and yet again... some 
own two. some own hundreds 
... itis only because their ex- 
perience has proved that Mar- 
chant serves them—most prof- 
itably...most capably ...most 


economically. This is positive 
proof of complete satisfaction. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service 

Stations in all Principal Cities 
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ALL ROOMS AiR- 





UTaIE ST. *30°9 uP 








For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 
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HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 





ST. LOUIS 


AIR-CONDITIONED *39° UP 





ALL ROOMS 











* COURTEOUS SERVICE 
%* GENUINE HOSPITALITY 
*% LUXURIOUS SURROUNDINGS 


“DAYTON 











% You'll appreciate the comfort and superior 

facilities at Dayton’s leading hotel—the smart 

and colorful Miami, first choice of experienced 

travelers. Spacious, tastefully furnished rooms. 

Internationally famous for its excellent food 
- Popular Crystal Bar. 


400 Rooms With Bath 


from *2,°° 
V. C. MURPHY, Mgr. 


HOTEL 
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Passengers on the ‘‘Dixie Clipper’’ used an Ediphone to record impressions of 
the first trans-Atlantic flight on Pan-American Airways’ ocean-spanning plane 
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Grief Reigns at 
New York Fair 


LONG and loud have been the wails of 
the concessionaires, exhibitors, showmen, 
and business men, who have large in- 
vestments at the New York World’s 
Fair. Anticipated crowds have remained 
away, and while there has been an at- 
tendance of approximately 11,000,000 
paying customers, the Fair management 
had led everyone to believe that this 
figure would be in excess of 20,000,000 
by the end of July. With only one more 
big attendance month to go, it appears 
that losses by most of the investors in 
concessions, restaurants, shows are in- 
evitable, with no chance of any but a 
few of the most popular attractions get- 
ting back the money invested. With for- 
eign exhibitors enraged at union labor 
tactics, it is possible that many of the 
foreign exhibitors will not renew con- 
tracts for a second stanza in 1940. Some 
of the state exhibits will not ride over 
for next year, either, as there is a wave 
of economy in legislatures which indi- 
cates that appropriations for next year 
will not be approved. 

There have been many reasons ad- 
vanced for the failure of the Fair from 
an attendance standpoint. Some say it 
is too big. Others say it is long on art 
and science, but short on showmanship. 








Still others blame the 75 cent admissivr 
charge, while many hinterland news 
papers have crusaded against the hig) 
prices charged for food, both at the Fai 
and in New York. Hotels have come i: 
for their share of the blame, and have 
conducted a campaign in an effort t 
prove that they have not raised rates 
But when a man pays $7.00 for a roon 
which he previously occupied for $5.00, 
it is a bit difficult to prevent him fron 
saying “Oh yeah” upon hearing the 
hotel’s pious claim that rates have not 
been raised. Never did a fair suffer 
from such bad public relations. News 
papers all over the country have give 
the Fair management severe headaches 
with the unfavorable publicity which 
has found its way into the newspapers. 
The two leading amusement business 
papers, the Billboard and Variety, have 


been vigorously outspoken in criticizin: 


the Fair management and the Billboar: 
is now pointing out that its staff me 
wrote articles months and months ago 
predicting all the troubles which are no 
besetting the Fair. That the Fair officia's 
would be using far less aspirin today, 
they had listened to the suggestions of 
the widely-experienced Billboard staf 
members, seems all too true. 
After Labor Day, attendance at 

previous fairs has tobogganed and 
past experience is a guide, it is likey 
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that the 60,000,000 visitors which Doctor 
Grover Whalen so gayly predicted may 
shrink to something under 30,000,000, or 
even down to The Century of Pregress 
figure of 22,000,000. 


Amateur Photogs Aided 
By North Western 


THE Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way, whose lines penetrate the vacation 
playgrounds of Wisconsin and the upper 
Mississippi, as well as the Black Hill 
region, offers a series of prizes to the 
amateur photographers who go to and 
from their vacations on this road. Prizes, 
ranging from $250 for first prize on down 
to $10 for honorable mentions, and total- 
ing $1,340, will be given for the best 
pictures taken in North Western terri- 
tory, and it seems that a good amateur 
might earn a piece of his or her vaca- 
tion money if he is one of the fortunate 
ones whose pictures are tagged with an 
award. The closing date is September 25. 
Full details and entry blanks are avail- 
able from any North Western ticket 


agent. 


Two New Trains for 
Chicago-N. Y. Run 


ON JULY 28 both the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central inaugurated new 
all-coach trains to run between Chicago 
and New York. The Pennsylvania train 
is called the “Trail Blazer” and the 
New York Central is the “Pacemaker.” 
Both the trains make the run in only 
one hour more than the fastest extra- 
fare trains, carry diners in which low- 
priced meals are served, and are fully 
air-conditioned. Reserved seats are pro- 
vided for all passengers, and at least 
one coach in each train is reserved for 
women and children. The “Trail Blazer” 
leaves Chicago at 2:30 p.m. and arrives 
New York at 8:55 a.m. The “Pacemaker” 
leaves Chicago at 3:00 p.m. and arrives 
New York at 9:00 a.m. On both trains 
the seats are arranged so that it will be 
possible to sleep comfortably. For the 
duration of the New York World’s Fair 
the round-trip rates between Chicago 
and New York will be $28.20. 


New 42-Passenger Planes 
For United Air Lines 


FOR transcontinental service United Air 
Lines will purchase six Douglas 42-pas- 
senger super-mainliners for service next 
year. With air passenger traffic showing 
a remarkable increase, it is believed that 
these big planes, which will cost about 
$500,000 each and which weigh 33 tons 
will offer the most economical air trans- 
portation available for overnight coast- 
to-coast schedules. These planes will 
accommodate 42 passengers as day- 
planes, and 32 as sleepers. 

W. A. Patterson, president, United 
Air Lines, reports that the company’s 
coast-to-coast business for 1939 is 32 
per cent ahead of 1938, which is one of 
the reasons for the purchase of these 
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giant planes. Some idea of the size of 
these new monsters may be gained from 
the quantity of gasoline carried in the 
eight fuel tanks, which will be loaded 
with 2,050 gallons. Maximum speed will 
be 237 miles per hour; cruising speed 
using 74 per cent of power, 210 miles 
per hour; and normal cruising speed 
using only 61 per cent of power will be 
191 miles per hour. The cruising range 
at 191 miles an hour carrying a full load 
will be 1,425 miles. 


Convention Facilities 
Illustrated 


BUSINESS men who are on conven- 
tion committees will be interested in the 
booklet recently published by the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, which contains a wealth 
of information about this big hotel’s 
facilities for large or small conventions 
and assemblies. A word to John F. Bow- 
man, convention manager of the hotel, 
will bring the booklet to your desk. 


Famed Congress Hotel 
To Go Under Hammer 


READERS of this column who have pa- 
tronized Chicago’s famed old Congress 
Hotel will be sorry to learn that the 
hotel will be sold at auction to satisfy 
the defaulted mortgage for $1,400,000 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Date of the sale was not an- 
nounced at the time this was written, 
but it is thought that it will be in a few 
weeks. Long a favorite hotel in Chicago 
and once the headquarters of almost the 
entire automobile trade during the auto- 
mobile shows, and frequently head- 
quarters of national politicians during 
party conventions, the old hotel main- 
tained a high standard of service and 
was famous for food. Its difficulties are 
traceable to a failure to modernize. Just 
prior to the opening of the Century of 
Progress in 1933, the Congress was one 
of the few large hotels in Chicago which 
was not deeply in debt, going into re- 
ceivership or in some other kind of finan- 
cial trouble. Then came the tragic con- 
sequence of failure to modernize and the 
horrible amoebic dysentery plague which 
attacked a number of visitors to the 
hotel during the Fair, numbering among 
its victims the famed Texas Guinan, 
night club hostess of the bootleg era. 
Although the hotel’s entire plumbing sys- 
tem was ripped out and modernized and 
many thousands of dollars spent in re- 
habilitation, the damage had been done. 
People who had patronized the hotel for 
many years could not forget the plague 
of disease which was said to have begun 
in the hotel. Patronage fell off until it 
was no longer possible to operate the 
hotel profitably. Taken over by a famous 
hotel management corporation which was 
expected to pull it out of trouble, the 
hotel still floundered and failed to win 
back its old prestige and patronage. It 
is now anticipated that the RFC will 
acquire title to the hotel and lease it to a 
management corporation for continued 
operation. 








Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 
Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8! x 11 inches. 

GENERAL AppLicaTion BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 8'%4 x 11 inches. 

AvutomMosiILE Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 
Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81% x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8/4 x 11 


inches. 
Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
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New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


nt y 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculation . 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! 5 hours in 
a work week, rate 67! 9 cents per hour 

over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 


earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 
SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 
Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| 3467 North Clark St. 





LETTERHEADS titties 
for $1.10 a Thousand! 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 38, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, III. 


E oHOUSE 
vy “7” ORGAN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
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Now—The Story of 
Toledo 


FORREST DAVIS has written a book 
for the Toledo Associates entitled 300,- 
000 Guinea Pigs. Hard-bound, this little 
book tells in detail of the rebuilding of 
Toledo after the labor wars it experi- 
enced in 1934 and °35. The development 
of the Toledo Plan, now nationally 
known, is discussed and its achievements 
pointed out. Toledo, under the city man- 
agement plan of government, is serving 
as a laboratory for community collabo- 
ration, and the success of this effort can 
be seen in its evident confidence, peace, 
and well-being. 


Simplified Envelope 
Catalog Offered 


AN ENVELOPE catalog has been is- 
sued by the General Envelope Company 
which makes it easy to find both the 
style and size envelope you want for a 
certain purpose, for it is cross-indexed 
according to size and classification. There 
is considerable mailing information in- 
cluded as well as prices and sizes, with 
space allotted to postal rates and regula- 
tions, information about weights of vari- 
ous paper stocks, wallet flap envelopes, 
tinting on the inside of envelopes, win- 
dow and cent-a-post envelopes. 


How to Evaluate Cost 
Of Lighting 


WESTINGHOUSE has issued a_ book- 
let, How to Measure the Value of Better 
Light and How to Judge a Lamp, which 
tells how to get the most out of your 
light dollar, both by eliminating wasted 
light and increasing operating efficiency. 
It shows, with illustrations, the results 
in various types of businesses of efficient 
lights. You may learn how to determine 
the cost of light in relation to both bulb 
and current and learn where to look for 
the weak and strong points when buying 
bulbs. 


Industrial Analyses 
Increase Profits 


THE George S. May Company has pub- 
lished for distribution a folder, punched 
for loose-leaf binders, showing how seven 
companies increased sales. The May 
Company, industrial engineering firm, 
studies each case separately, and shows 
by these examples how sales problems 
can be solved, and just what part the 
sales analysis played in the reorganiza- 
tion and subsequent rehabilitation of 
these firms. This pamphlet should prove 
of value to all planning executives. 


More About Streamlined 
Accounting 


THE third booklet in the series on ac- 
counting has just been released by Ditto, 
Inc. This book, too, is written by W. B. 
Castenholz, and deals with order-writing 
and billing, showing how needless copy- 
ing can be reduced by the use of fac- 
simile copies for all work related to 
shipping and billing. All copies for tags, 
labels, sales journal entries, accounts re- 
ceivable entries, etc., are produced from 
a single writing. This monograph is en- 
titled Order and Billing. 


The Way to Analyze 
Figures Discussed 


THE problem of analysis of figures to 
provide information usable in business is 
always confronting executives, and in- 
formation as to the ways and means of 
doing this job accurately and completely 
may be obtained from a brochure issued 
by the National Cash Register Company, 
called, Reducing Analysis and Distribu- 
tion Costs. This pamphlet describes 
NCR’s newest machines equipped with 
many extra features enabling more varied 
analyses to be made. 


Showing of Modern 
Office Furniture 


AN EXCELLENT catalog of wood 
office furniture has been prepared by the 
Gunn Furniture Company showing its 
various lines in photographic reproduc- 
tions of actual offices furnished with 
Gunn pieces, rather than by isolated pic- 
tures of each item in a line. The offices 
shown are designed in good taste and 
show how offices can be attractively ar- 
ranged. There are samples of the woods 
available in each class, together with a 
price list. A valuable addition to any 
executive’s information file on better 
offices. 


Explains Process of 
Water Filtering 


THIRD in its series of booklets, the 
Permutit Company has issued a pam- 
phlet on pressure filters, which tells 
what a pressure filter is, where it can be 
used, the difference between pressure 
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filters and gravity filters, and the filter 
media used. Diagrams showing the con- 
struction feature of the Permutit filters 
show further how the filtering process 
takes place. 


National Advertisers’ 
Telephone Service 


QUITE an effective, two-color presenta- 
tion of its services is available for ad- 
vertisers from the Telephone Answering 
Service. This service, begun by Sherman 
Amsden, ties up the nationally advertised 
products with local dealers, thereby in- 
creasing the effectiveness of national ad- 
vertising. It was first used by the Hearst 
papers, with the emblem of the telephone 
and the slogan, “Phone to Find Who 
Sells It,’ and is now available for use 
in other magazines. Accompanying the 
presentation is a reprint of an, article 
about Mr. Amsden and his work from 
the New Yorker. The booklet tells 
about a new business, as well as ad- 
vertises its services. 


For Better Maintenance 
Of Buildings 


JUST off the press comes a new Hand 
Book of Building Maintenance, compiled 
by the Flexrock Company to provide 
engineers and the men responsible for 
the maintenance of industrial buildings 
and structures accurate information on 
the problems of maintaining floors, roofs, 
and walls. This fifty-six-page booklet 
explains various types of floor con- 
struction, the causes of concrete floor 
difficulties, and shows by diagrams ways 
to correct common floor troubles. A chart 
analyzes roof coating compositions, and 
there is a discussion of waterproofing 
walls. 


Problem of Office Noise 
Discussed 


AN INTERESTING folder on_ the 
problem of reducing noise and improv- 
ing hearing conditions in all types of 
buildings, has been made available by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. The folder 
contains a discussion of acoustics and 
describes Armstrong’s solution to the 
problem—the installation of its Cork- 
oustic and Temcoustic materials. 


Air-Conditioning Catalog 
Shows Carrier Line 


THE 1939-40 condensed catalog of air- 
conditioning, refrigeration and heating 
equipment is announced by Carrier Cor- 
poration. For easy reference, a cross- 
index is provided according to applica- 
tion and type of equipment. This twelve- 
page catalog affords quick reference to 
application, operation, installation, di- 
mensions, capacities, and other specifica- 
tions. Ample rating charts are included 
to assist in the selection of sizes or ma- 
chines, and there is considerable refer- 
ence material of value in the book. 
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Are Nour Guide Tabs 
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Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, ''.S. and foreign, or sent post 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Company 


CHAS C. SMITH, Mir., Box 318, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
Chair Cushions 
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COOL— Comfortable 
IT ACTUALLY BREATHES! 

For sale by office supply dealers everywhere 
L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Expense Books 
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SAR-ACTION LE-SHARPENING 


LEVER 
MODEL Letterheads, Visible Rec- 
ords, Catalogs, etc., and 


$ makes them last longer. 
; Easy to buy! Easy to 
operate! No guide adjust- 
ment. Over 5,000 sold. Inter- 
changeable dies. Price in- 
cludes one die: 44” 44” %” or 
14”. Extra dies at $5. 
Straight or reverse 
corners available. 


“Dolls-up” Looseleaf 
Sheets, Sales Manuals, 


ALSO 
Foot Operated Model 50 
CORNER ROUNDER 
341, inches high 


$3750 
15 x 15 inch table 


Price includes one “Plug in” interchange- 
able Cutting Unit up to % inch. Other 
dies to 1% inch radius. 


Paper Drill 
17 x 18 inch table $§ 750 


Gravity Chip Disposal 
Send for folder No. 227 


Cabinet Design 


NEW 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 








KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


BEACH’S 


““Common Sense"’ 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


ublishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodwerd Avenue 
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Pencils 





WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT 


Templar 


iS A BETTER PENCIL! 


Businessmen are always interested in 
More for your money and 
Templar Pencils are just thot! 

Made Right . Priced 
Right, They're Right 
for Every Writ- 
ing Need 


Clip this Ad to your Business Letterhead 
and send your Stationer's Name 


Reliance Pencil Corp. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





FAST—POSITIVE 
LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
‘e 485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. A 


Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data, Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 


Chairs—Posture 














STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 








Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED of UNGUMMED 
TYPE-ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


321) FRANKFORD ave 
ome Pe 
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Bes o, 


q 100 Pages 
- 


Size6x9 


Bound in 
Gold Cloth 


In a Gold 
Container 
a 


Unusual in 
Layout and 
Presentation 
= 


7 AND 75 OTHER 
PR $s ON SALES MESSAGES 
The hit book of the year for salesmen 
and sales executives. Written by Colonel 
T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. For the first time 


Col. Hill’s famous Monday Morning 
Messages to salesmen in book form. 


$1.50 A COPY 


The DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 











SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
MAILING LIST DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


IT’S FREE 
128 PAGES * 9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR Your copy TO-DAY 
W-S:-PONTON‘: Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at I9 th. STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE SALESMAN. By John Herrmann. 
Here, glory be, is a novel about a sales- 
man, so real and so vivid that your 
shoulder will ache as you read of him 
carrying that heavy sample case of pic- 
ture frames from department store, to 
“gift shoppe,” to hotel, to station. Yes, 
Bob Crawford is an honest-to-goodness 
salesman brought to life on page after 
page of writing by a man who used to 
be a salesman himself. The author dis- 
plays the good judgment to forget about 
the usual fictional salesman and develop 
a character whose living counterparts are 
this minute explaining why the house 
simply will not stand for any more busi- 
ness on sixty-day terms. We have never 
understood why nearly all previous sales- 
men of fiction are invariably windy Don 
Juans, handsome cusses who buy cham- 
pagne for chorus girls and cause lady 
buyers to swoon in anticipation of ama- 
tory delights which follow signing a big 
order in the Mansion House sample 
rooms. This fellow, Bob Crawford, is no 
ball of fire as a salesman, but is a real 
guy who falls in love with a nice little 


| girl, becomes a father before he can 


afford it and, even as you and I, finds his 


| knees wobbly when he approaches a 


tough buyer. But come to think of it 


| even some of the buyers in this book are 
| human beings. The scene in the hotel 
| sample room where a fat and frustrated 
| old buyer waits while Bob telephones the 


hospital five hundred miles away for 
news of his first baby’s birth is as touch- 
ing, as poignant, and as genuine a piece 
of writing as we have ever enjoyed. The 
buyer wanted children himself. As he 
and Bob kill half a pint of whiskey and 
ginger ale (Bob is just the type who 
would put whiskey in ginger ale) await- 
ing the call, the tough buyer turns into 


a human being and doubles the order 
just as he leaves the room. Yes, there are 
buyers like that. John Herrmann, there 
are 800,000 salesmen and three times that 
many ex-salesmen in this country, who 
will feel akin to Bob Crawford and who 
will thank you for putting him in this 
novel. Simon and Schuster, Inc. $2.50. 


TRAINING FOR THE MODERN 
OFFICE. By Edwin M. Robinson, 
M.B.A. About three times a year there 
comes a business book which causes us 
to take off our hats and bow low in our 
best southern manner. This book is one 
of them, and we do not hesitate to 
recommend it in the highest terms. While 
the book is frankly a text for students 
in commercial schools, it is far more 
than a mere textbook. It is both an 
appraisal of all office duties, a manual 
of equipment, and a sound treatise on 
the real function of the modern office. 
If all this gives the suspicion that the 
book is pedantic or academic forget it. 
It is well written, superbly illustrated. 

One of the difficulties in winning full 
cooperation and enthusiastic work from 
office employees is the general feeling 
that there is so little future in office 
work. To the office employee who studies 
this book, there is sure to come a new 
confidence in the potential possibilities 
of office work as a career. 

After each chapter there is a_bibli- 
ography for suggested collateral read- 
ing. These lists cover almost every sound 
bit of writing on office problems pub- 
lished for a number of years. For the 
office which can have but one book, this 
is the book. For the office which has a 
library, this book will be one of the 
most valuable additions in several years. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $1.96. 
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